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*, We shall discuss the Oxford appeal in a leading article, in this Conference. Now we all feel that we know 


next week. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 

a ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Conference this week reached the crucial issue 
—preference. Its one chance—at any rate after Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier had killed the proposal to establish an 
Imperial Council—of doing something definite, some- 
thing ‘tangible, towards Imperial coherence was to 
make it clear that the self-governing colonies were 
willing to give preference to this country and expected 
to receive it in return. On the whole this has been 
made clear. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s position is ‘‘ as in 
1902”. This is not satisfactory, for it is idle to pretend 
that the new tariff passed by his Government leaves 
things where they were. The intermediate tariff and 
Canada’s direct negotiation with other colonies, and in 
fact with foreign Powers, makes reference to the status 
of 1902 inadequate, if not even irrelevant. How- 
ever, Sir Wilfrid does not withdraw the offer then 
formally made. Free-trade advocates will no more be 
able to say—though they will probably continue to say 
it—that no offer has been made. The offer stands and 
our Liberal Government withstands. 


Here is a clear-cut case of the Government of the 
mother-country standing out in sharp opposition to 
all the other ‘representative Governments within the 
Empire. It is a position the people of England will 
hot tolerate long. If the country is allowed to know 
all that the Colonial Premiers said, and all that British 

Hnisters said, the effect will no doubt be greater 
still. From the official précis Mr. Deakin seems to 
have ‘made one of his usual eloquent speeches. Mr. 
Deakin has been the heart of the Conference, possibly 
in some ways more its heart than its head. But cer- 
tainly his stirring words on many occasions have done 
more than anything else to put heart into a good many 
Imperialists who could find little that was inspiriting 


Mr. Deakin and through him the best elements in 
Australia. We need not be much disturbed by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s Australian impressions — the 
latest Padgett M.P. 


Mr. Asquith wound up for the Imperial Government 
in a speech which has certainly not suffered for want of 
reporting. The official précis is capable of remarkable 
expansion when expansion is found convenient. The 
colonial Premiers may have been illuminated by some- 
thing they found in Mr. Asquith’s speech, for they 
would have not heard, and probably have not read, it 
many times before. We in England have, and are now 
rather tired of the performance. Mr. Asquith’s free- 
trade oration we have always considered a very good 
stock piece, but it has had along turn and the actor 
now takes it mechanically. It is very strange that 
a man of Mr. Asquith’s ability could not give the 
Conference something a little better than a mere election 
speech. But Liberal politicians are incapable of rising 
above the party level; they do not seem to under- 
stand what is meant by an Imperial point of view. 
This speech is likely to do about as much harm as 
one speech could do. Mr. Asquith’s belittling of the 
preference given to the mother-country will sink deep 
into the colonial mind. 


By a happy coincidence this untortunate speech was 
followed the very next day by Mr. Balfour's declaration 
to the Primrose League. With no hesitation Mr. 
Balfour seized the opportunity to correct as far as pos- 
sible the impression Mr. Asquith’s negative must leave 
on the colonies, and especially on their Premiers now 
with us. At the same time he drove home his own 
conviction that a policy of preference was necessitated 
by the circumstances of the day and the conditions 
of the Empire, and was certain sooner or later to 
come. This policy is brought nearer to accomplishment 
by this year’s Budget, which has proved the necessity 
of widening the basis of taxation, and by the recent 
declarations of the Premiers, which have shown that 
their attitude to preference is no fleeting mood. This 
speech will at any rate show the colonies that they 
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have received from the Government a party and not a 
national rebuff. It seems rather a pity Mr. B. did not 
stop to explain why last general election can not be 
taken as any conclusive test of the mind of the country 
on this fiscal issue. The Premiers must not be 
allowed to return under the illusion that it can. 


Hosts and guest at the dinner given to General 
Botha by the representatives of Transvaal interests in 
London must have been conscious of a skeleton at the 
feast. If the Transvaal Premier was really impressed 
by the gathering, and if we could forget Mr. Smuts and 
take General Botha’s word that his Government, so far 
from being anxious to injure the mining industry, is 
wishful to see new mines opened, good might be ex- 
pected from the meeting. Lord Harris, whilst not for 
a moment forgetting his duty as host, was in no mood 
to flatter. He and his friends have no quarrel with 
General Botha, but they fail wholly to understand what 
the British on the Rand ‘‘have done that they should 


be treated as they have been by the British Government”. . 


Lord Harris probably had in his mind the utterances 
of Mr. Smuts in the Transvaal rather than of General 
Botha in the blaze of London hospitality. 


No one will be surprised that the Government, 
in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, ‘‘ have decided that the public 
interest will not be served” by the publication of 
further correspondence on the Swettenham incident. 
Put ‘‘the Ministry’s interest” for ‘‘ public interest ”’, 
and you get the real meaning of Mr. Churchill’s 
answer and the truth at the same time. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Rem- 
nant, and Mr. Pike Pease gave Mr. Churchill a nice 
little dose of heckling over the Government’s betrayal 
of its own representative. The matter has yet to be 


threshed’ out in proper form. It is a pity the public do— 


not know more of the sentiment of the Navy about the 
treatment of Sir Alexander Swettenham. English 
naval men know something of American sailors and 
their views on Jamaica. 


One really might have thought Mr. Chaplin had 
fairly earned his rest. Few men have worked harder or 
longer for his party, and various political causes with 
which it has been associated, than has Mr. Chaplin. To 
drag him again into the lists seems very inconsiderate. 
Maybe Mr. Chaplin, in his wish to be obliging, made 
no stout resistance. But does he altogether realise the 
changed position inside the House, the new and very 
intolerant order therenow? It is a House impatient of 
rotund periods and rhetorical platitudes. And if Mr. 
Chaplin could reasonably be called upon for further 
political service, the real service he could do for the 

arty and tariff reform would be to win back Sleaford. 

t is doubtful if anyone else can. Wimbledon gave a 
most happy opportunity to bring back Lord Curzon, if 
he would reconsider his decision to take no part in 
public life until the end of the summer. There is 
now another seat vacant, owing to Sir W. Evans 
Gordon’s retirement from Stepney. Apparently he had 
_ already arranged that Mr. Leverton Harris should have 
the reversion of his seat. We do not like arrangements 
of this kind. If the seat should be lost, Sir W. Evans- 
Gordon will not be persona gratissima to Unionists. 


The story that, Sir Horace Plunkett having been 
jobbed out, Mr. T. W. Russell is to be jobbed in, is 
almost unbelievable. Mr. Russell is a politician of 
much ability and singular character. But what on 
earth does he know of farming that he should be set 
to this task? True, he has been Mr. Chaplin’s 
assistant at the Local Government Board—and Mr. 
Chaplin has always been associated with the land ; per- 
haps this gives the cue ; but it is a farcical cue anyhow. 
Twinges of conscience seem to be passing through 
the Liberal breast over the sacrifice of ‘‘ efficiency ” in 
the person of Sir Horace, because ‘‘ efficiency” is not 
of the Home Rule persuasion ; at any rate Mr. Lamont, 
the Prime Minister’s secretary, has been suggesting 
that Sir Horace Plunkett might be given a job in 
Scetland corresponding with that in Ireland out of 
which he has been thrust at the order of Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. Redmond. But what would the crustier 
Scotch Radicals, who want the good things for them- 
selves, think of this arrangement ? 


Mr. Birrell has been likening the Ulster members to 
carrion-crows, and the Nationalists are delighted b 
the nickname: when Mr. Birrell was questioned in the 
House on Tuesday about his term of opprobrium, loud 
cries of ‘‘caw, caw” were raised on the Irish benches, 
We have some doubts however whether Mr. Birrell 
really knows what a carrion-crow is, and we are 
positive that he could not identify a bird of this species 
on the wing. He would call it a rook—or perhaps he 
believes that crows are rooks. Asa fact the term is 
rather complimentary to the intelligence of the Ulster 
party. The crow is one of the wisest of all birds, and 
there is good reason to believe that it is—like Lord 
Rosebery’s raven—one of the longest lived of birds too, 
Perhaps however Mr. Birrell, who is nothing if not 
literary, was thinking of Shelley’s poetry at the time 
and meant to say ‘‘carrion-kites”. It is a pity, by 
the way, he had not the manliness to ‘‘own up” to 
what he said, instead of trying to shuffle out. He 
certainly owed the ‘‘ Times” an apology, which he did 
not make. 


The differences between Lord Portsmouth and his 
tenants or tenant about rabbits and hares have found 
their way to the House of Commons, where Mr. Ward, 
the labour M.P., and others are ventilating them with 
signs of lively interest. The House of Commons, which 
already has more than it can do, does not seem to us 
the right place for discussions about the private affairs 
of landowners and their tenantry; but is not the 
Prime Minister a little to blame for this rumpus? He 
chose to make the private arrangements between Lord 
Carrington and his tenantry a matter for public dis- 
cussion, and he cannot complain if Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Lea and other M.P.s now proceed to ferret on the 
preserves of another landowning.member. of the Govern- 
ment. Why not appoint Mr. George Judd as arbitrator 
in the case of Lord Portsmouth v. Mr. Parsons? And 
Sir William Harcourt brought in the Ground Game or 
‘*Hares and Rabbits” Bill that is causing all this 
pother—the curses are coming home to roost in the 
Liberal barn with a vengeance ! 


Prince Biilow’s speech in the debate on the Estimates 
for the Foreign Office treated very unsympathetically 
the excitement about most of the subjects of foreign 
politics which has lately been so noticeable in 
Germany, especially in the newspapers. He said what 


every sensible Englishman or German would expect, 


a statesman to say as to the bearing of our King’s 
visit to Italy and his meeting with the Italian King, 
and on the relations of Italy with Germany. In the 
same tone he spoke of the Anglo-French entente and 
the Anglo-Russian negotiations as to Persia or any 
future arrangements that may be made between England 
and Russia as Asiatic Powers. And he was quite 
optimistic about Morocco and Germany’s improving 
relations with France. Very possibly what he said 
will leave Germans thinking very much as they thought 
before ; and foreigners too will make reservations as 
to Prince Biilow’s official optimisms. 


There was one subject however on which Prince 
Biilow and the majority in the Reichstag understood 
each other simply and frankly without any reservations ; 
the attitude of Germany on the question of disarma- 
ment. This was the chief topic of interest to both the 
Prince and his hearers. They were thoroughly and 
enthusiastically satisfied with his declaration that the 
Powers who wish to discuss disarmament at The Hague 
will have to do it without Germany. Prince Bilow 
made no attempt to soften or argue away the suspicions 
which have been aroused in Germany as to these pro- 
posals. He no doubt does not hold crudely, as some 
Germans have done, that they are of conscious sinister 
intent towards Germany. His position is that they are 
impossible, and that their discussion will not promote 
peace. He has reason to believe, he says, that some 
other Powers will adopt the same course as Germany, 
and for the same reason: from the belief that peace 
will be best promoted by not encouraging illusions or 
losing sight of realities. 


Now the Douma has adjourned for the Easter recess, 
its greatest success is seen to have been the escape 
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from dissolution. Its critical point was reached when 
the Ministers introduced the Recruits Bill for the 
coming year. If that had been rejected the fate of 
the Douma would have been settled; but it was 
averted by the sensible action of the Constitutional 
Democrats and the moderate groups who vote with 
them, including the Polish section, and so the Bill was 

sed. During the debate violent attacks were made 
on the army, and some of the Ministers urged the 
Emperor’s Council to advise dissolution ; but an inter- 
view between M. Stolypin and M. Golovin, who ex- 
plained the real attitude of the Chamber, ended in the 
recommendation being withdrawn. What has pre- 
served the Douma is the Tsar’s steady interest in it 
and desire that it shall be useful, and the better under- 
standing that has grown up between M. Stolypin and 
the Constitutional Democrats, who, in fear of dissolu- 
tion, have avoided the temptation to help the plans of 
the Socialists and revolutionaries. 


May-day passed off as quietly in France as it did 
in Italy or Spain or Belgium or other places where 
Anarchists for the most part rather than Socialists are 
accustomed to try to make trouble with the authorities. 
It is a sort of anniversary, and as with other anniversaries 
the original enthusiasm soon grows stale. The actual 
strikes in Paris are not very flourishing, and they will 
no doubt fizzle out as abortive attempts to create the 
general strike. Far more serious is the friction between 
the Government and its employés ; and the Government 
is carrying out its threat of dismissing from its service 
the prominent employés who have promoted the union 
with the Federation of Trades Unions. This question 
has led to dissensions between the Ministers; and a 
split in the Cabinet has been expected. General 
Picquart’s recent statement protesting against the 
belief that the anti-militarist propaganda had made 
great progress in the army is, whatever else it may be, 
testimony to the uneasiness that exists about it. 


Last year’s May-day, it will be remembered, was 
remarkable for the army which the Government 
brought into Paris to soothe the fears of the bour, 
geois about the threatened labour riots. There was 
something theatrical about that performance. Much 
less has served the purpose this year. Yet the strike 
and the general unrest of all classes of labour, which 
have been the most prominent troubles in French 
domestic politics since the Church question became less 
acute, made danger more probable on this May-day 
than on the last. The arrest of Bousquet and others 
of the Fédération Générale de Travail was less sensa- 
tional but exceedingly arbitrary; probably what we 
should call illegal. They were charged with incite- 
ment to all sorts of crimes, for which if there is any 
ground for them they might have been arrested long 
ago. In all likelihood nothing more will be heard 
of them now the arrests have served their purpose. 


Presiding over a triennial conference of the Liberation 
Society (which still occasionally gives signs of life) Mr. 
Massie, M.P. for the Cricklade Division of Wiltshire, 
made (we can trust the “Times” report) a really 
champion misstatement. Very likely he does not know 
better, and seriously believes that France is now apply- 
ing the principle ‘‘ that the State has no rights in the 
domain of religion”. [Precisely the opposite principle 
France 7s applying.| Mr. Massie might have learnt 

om his own illustration. Surely churches are within 
the domain of religion; but those who use them in 
France, he instances with unction, the former owners, 
do so ‘‘ without any legal tenure”. In other words, 
it is the State which has the rights in the churches, and 
religion which has lost them. Mr. Massie, of course, 

roves of what is going on in France. He is of the 
ind of Nonconformist that will tolerate any attack on 
Christianity that leaves his own little Bethel untouched. 


In a very able document Lord Hugh Cecil and a 
number of clergymen and laymen of standing in the 
Church have notified the Government that if Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill to deprive Churchmen of all public 
Contributions towards the expenses of denominational 
religious teaching be passed into law, their consciences 
will not allow them to obey it. Their argument, all 
Sides admit, is unanswerable, and the Government are 


estopped from condemning their resistance by their 
approval, both in word and deed, of passive resistance 
by Nonconformists. That it may be right sometimes 
to refuse obedience to the laws of a State everyone, 
tacitly if not expressly, admits. It is all a matter of 
the particular circumstances. Usually it is the worst 


possible course to take. In this case it certainly would 


have a very great chance of success. This Liberal 
Government is not moved by claims of justice, but is 
easily frightened. But would the Church gain or lose 
more by resorting to resistance? It does not seem to 
us that the position would be changed enough or in 
such a quality by Mr. McKenna’s Act as to justify 
repudiation. It looks too much like a mere tu quoque. 
It seems to us the wrong answer, the right one being 
the repeal of the Cowper-Temple clause. 


On Monday the trial of the West Ham Guardians 
began at the Central Criminal Court. There are ten 
Guardians charged with conspiracy to defraud in 
regard to contracts for coal entered into by them 
as Guardians of West Ham Union. Certain separate 
charges were made against some of the Guardians 
and were heard before the general indictment. George 
Arthur Crump was found guilty of receiving money 
for voting and procuring others to vote for appli- 
cants for office under the Guardians; John Anderson 
pleaded guilty to and Alfred Skinner was found guilty 
on similar charges, and Frank William Hill and Tom. 
Watts were found not guilty on the charge of having 
taken money from Mr. William George Acworth, a 
candidate for the office of treasurer of the Guardians. 
Sentences were postponed in all these cases until the 
trial for conspiracy was over. 


If Mr. Maskelyne had been content to describe the 
Rev. Mr. Colley as a foolish person for believing in 
the trickeries of the medium Monck, a jury would doubt- 
less have agreed with him, and he would not have had 
to pay £75. And yet a very famous man, Dr. Russel 
Wallace, went into the box and expressed his belief in 
the genuine character of the manifestations which he 
had himself seen. But Mr. Maskelyne described Mr. 
Colley as passing himself off as an Archdeacon and an 
Oxford M.A. when he had no claim tothe titles. This 
was the libel, and it suggested that Mr. Colley’s testi- 
mony and sincerity of belief were tainted in con- 
sequence. The facts of Mr. Colley’s connexion with 
Bishop Colenso of Natal were peculiar, but the jury 
have accepted his version and not Mr. Maskelyne’s. 
They have also refused Mr. Maskelyne the £1,000 
he claimed for doing the alleged feats of Monck as 
challenged by Mr. Colley on the simple ground that he 
had not done them. Whether he can or not is another 
matter. Mr. Justice Ridley’s part in the trial is not to 
be admired, a common feature of Mr. Justice Ridley’s 
parts. Amongst other prejudices against Mr. Colley he 
talked of his being a Swedenborgian. There was no 
point in it, as Swedenborgians are amongst those most 
opposed to what they call spiritist manifestations, 
whether they are true or not. 


The self-satisfaction of those who judge the quality 
and utility of their work by its popularity, and measure 
their success in pounds shillings and pence, will hardly 
have been gratified by the terms in which the Bishop of 
Ripon proposed the toast of prosperity to the Royal 
Literary Fund on Wednesday. The true literary 
worker, the writer of works which are to become a real 
national asset, is unhappily too often the student and 
the scholar who cannot bring himself down to the level 
of the huckster and the bargainer. Even though he 
could, the best work, as the Bishop suggested, is 
seldom the most popular. The chances of circulation 
and consequent immediate reward are in favour of the 
meretricious and the superficial. ll failures in lite- 
rature are not necessarily men of worth. Some should 
never have taken pen in hand at all, but there can be 
no doubt that if the archives of the Royal Literary 
Fund gave up their jealously guarded secrets, many 
pathetic instances in support of the Bishop’s plea would 
appear. 

Two hundred thousand pounds is a_ quite trifling 
sum for Oxford to ask from her sons. Cambridge got 
three hundred thousand and then asked for a million 
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more, and we hope she may get it. If the appeal 
published in the papers on Thursday, signed by Lord 
Curzon and the President of Magdalen, as respectively 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, should not in no long 
time bring more than the amount asked, Oxford might 
almost as well put up the shutters. Not that she must 
close for want of means, but plainly there were no longer 
room in the world for humanity. The claim of the 
Bodleian alone should be argument enough to get the few 
thousands asked for. And Oxford science, which is 
sometimes compared unfavourably with Cambridge, 
should safely count on Oxford ‘‘ patriotism” for help. 


The allusions to French and German and engineering 
do not add to but rather detract from the force of the 
appeal. The man who goes to Oxford or Cambridge 
to learn French or German is a fool, or fooled. This 
ambition to be universal providers is not dignified and 
for the older Universities is not business. There seems 
to lurk in this appeal something of the anti-Greek spirit. 
If this is an appeal of the Trojans, we are emphatically 
on the side of the Greeks. By the way, an Oxford 
document should be above literary reproach. Is it not 
a little redundant to say of a scheme, that it had received 
the hearty approval of Lord Goschen ‘ before his 


death ” ? 


Oxford may bea child in finance, but it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Rhodes could have arranged ‘‘ the busi- 
ness side” of the Pageant better than university and 
city between them have done. Two months before the 
event the commercial success of the Pageant is assured, 
as the Mayor told the press on Thursday at the luncheon 
in the town hall. Pageantitis is likely to grow 
acute if Romsey, Bury S. Edmunds and Win- 
chester can manage to show such a fine balance- 
sheet in advance—and if enthusiasm and organ- 
ising skill can do it, we fancy they will. Oxford 
too is very happy in the help it is getting from 
the leading authorities on the social life and festivities, 
the music and the dress of old England. Everything 
and everybody seem to favour the Pageant that is being 
prepared—even tothe face and physique of Mr. Morrison, 
who so exactly resembles the portraits of the founder of 
Christ Church. 


The Clarendon Press has decided to have nothing 
to do with the discarded and condemned editions 
of Ruskin’s books. No one will be surprised to learn 
this. A house of the standing and repute of that 
which Mr. Frowde represents does not do these 
things. Oxford issuing reprints of the editions which 
Ruskin, her own Slade Professor, condemned in the 
strongest possible terms !—it is of course unthinkable. 
But what the Clarendon Press is actually doing deserves 
support and praise. In order to make their series of 
books ‘‘The World’s Classics” complete and of real 
public service, they have arranged with Ruskin House 
to include in it reprints of the authentic and revised 
editions of ‘‘Modern Painters”, ‘‘ Stones of Venice ”, 
and other works. Admirably printed and edited, ‘‘ The 
World’s Classics” is a series as trustworthy as it is 
cheap. We hope that it will become a great educating 


power. 

The revival of the ‘‘ Mikado” is forbidden because 
it would hurt the feelings of the Japanese. This 
is a piece of solemn pomposity that would be a 
fit theme for Mr. Gilbert. Whoever thought of there 
being any offensiveness to anybody in the ‘‘ Mikado ” ? 
If the Japanese are showing such childish sensitive- 
ness, it is a little hard that we should have to suffer 
for it. The ‘‘ Mikado” is so imaginative and fantastic 
a piece that it is absurd to treat it as if it were a 
malicious caricature of the Mikado or the Japanese or 
a satire with a motive. The Mikado and the Japanese 
of the play have as little to do with real people as Oberon 
and the fairies in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”. 
Mr. Gilbert was once supposed by the French to have 
satirised their navy, when he was really making fun of 
ours. The French of the East are just as deluded 
as the French of the West, if we must thank them 
for hindering us from seeing the ‘‘ Mikado” again. 
It is quite a heavy price to pay for the Japanese 


THE FAILURE OF THE CONFERENCE. 


= E are here for business”, said the colonial 
Ministers one after the other as they arrived in 
England three weeks or soago. They say sono longer. 
Of smiles and handshakes there has been a happy abun- 
dance ; but now that the Conference is nearing its close 
we and they seek in vain for the ‘‘ business ” they were 
summoned from the four corners of the earth to do. 
Mr. Deakin blurts out what most of the other colonial 
Ministers think. They know in their warm-hearted 
colonial way how to give as well as to accept hospitality ; 
they appreciate to the full the personal kindnesses 
showered upon them; but they were not sent to 
England to engage in illimitable junkettings, and the 
serious peoples whose servants they are look for some 
other mementoes than the menu cards with which Mr. 
Deakin tells us he expects to be pursued even to the 
gangway of his steamer. With a caustic humour, 
which must be peculiarly embarrassing to British 
Ministers, he pictures ‘‘ the brilliant gentlemen at work 
in the departments” saying to themselves as they 
reluctantly called together the Conference: ‘‘ Let us 
summon representatives of some kind; they will pro- 
bably speak some sort of English ; they will probably 
have some remote acquaintance with the decencies of 
life ; let us summon them to do business of importance 
to themselves and to the rest of the Empire ; but let us 
counterbalance that, let us carefully provide circum- 
stances which will as far as possible distract them from 
their business if it does not prevent them doing it.” 
The ‘‘ official gins, pitfalls and snares” set with so 
much ingenuity have abundantly fulfilled their object, 
and the British Empire has lost a great oppor- 
tunity of constructive statesmanship. Of course 
we are bidden to be shocked at Mr. Deakin’s 
‘*bad form” in thus expressing himself while still our 
guest. It is more to the point to ask how it comes 
about that a gathering so charged with historic asso- 
ciations and so full of Imperial promise leaves this 
lamentable final impression upon the minds of the 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the majority of the colonial Ministers attending 
the Conference, who admittedly share his disappoint- 
ment. 

In its essential and immediate purpose the Con- 
ference has failed, and responsibility for the failure 
must rest primarily upon British Ministers. They 
started on the wrong road when to serve their own 
party ends they insulted colonial statesmen and 
deluded the British electorate by denying the colonial 
offer, though it stared at them in the official record of 
the Conference of 1902 and in speech after speech of 
colonial Ministers. When Mr. Chamberlain repeated 
that offer on public platforms they charged him with 
falsehood, and when he warned the British people 
of the risks involved in its refusal they accused 
him of treachery to the Empire. Having ridden 
into office by misrepresentation they set them- 
selves to foul the Conference by methods some of 
which Mr. Deakin so graphically describes. They 
fixed the Conference at a time when Canadian 


in session and leaving behind them the author of 
Canadian preference and the Ministers who had been 
its especial advocates and exponents. They sought to 
degrade a great assembly of Empire statesmen into a 
puny departmental affair between the Colonial Secre- 
tary and his “subordinates” from the self-governing 
colonies. Defeated in this they set themselves to sup- 
press the frank expression of colonial views by colour- 
less and _ carefully-edited summaries. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman talks glibly of the suppression as 
the act of the Conference itself, but he knows well 
enough that it was by the strongly expressed wish of 
the British Ministers that the public here and in 
the colonies have been left in that most enervating 
atmosphere, the atmosphere of official twilight. To 
Mr. Haldane alone has been given the joys of full and 
immediate publicity. And finally under cover of a plea 
of non-interference with domestic concerns they have 
succeeded in diverting colonial Ministers from the plain 


Alliance. But of course Sir Edward Grey must stand 
by the Lord Chamberlain. 


duty many of them came here to perform—namely, the 
unfettered declaration of their conception of the only 


Ministers could only attend by leaving their Parliament , 
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means of solving the problem of Empire which it is 
their concern no less than ours to solve. 

British Ministers are the choice of the British people, 
to praise or to blame; colonial Ministers are beyond 
the reach of our criticism. But it must be said that 
British Ministers would have failed in their intrigue 
against the Conference of 1907 had they not secured 
the co-operation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. We ought 
not perhaps to blame Sir Wilfrid Laurier because he 
is not an Imperialist as we understand the word. But 
it is a cause of the deepest regret that he has not seen 
it to be his duty to the Empire, whose deeply indebted 
and possibly somewhat spoiled son he is, to be per- 
fectly frank with the British people. Instead of frank- 
ness he has dealt out half-truths. Let it pass that with 
General Botha’s help and the encouragement of British 
Ministers he has defeated all proposals, however 
jealously they safeguarded colonial autonomy, for the 
closer administrative unity of the Empire and 
to provide a fully representative means of avoiding 
the pitfalls of Imperial diplomacy affecting colonial 
interests. Let us admit the suspicions which have led 
him to set aside the ordered participation of the colonies 
in the defence which protects colonial as well as British 
homes and commerce. These suspicions are in part 
the outcome of our own past blundering in colonial 
affairs, and we shall bear the consequences. 

But we must be allowed to say that, having thus 
brought to naught the British measures for closer 
Imperial unity, it was all the more incumbent upon Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues as statesmen of the 
Empire to explain beyond all chance of misconception 
what they conceive to be the true Imperial policy. It is 
a mere trifling with facts to say, as the Canadian Prime 
Minister said at the Conference on Tuesday, that Canada 
stands where she stood in 1902—that the identical offer 
she then made is open to-day, and that whether accepted 
or refused Canada’s relations with the Empire would 
remain untainted. Canada does not stand in this 
matter where she stood in 1902, and no one knows it 
better than Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Her Ministers have 
changed the whole basis of her Imperial and inter- 
national position. They have enacted an intermediate 
tariff and introduced alterations in the structure of the 
Canadian tariff system which have already modified the 
British preference of 1902, and must as time goes on 
and in the absence of British reciprocity paralyse the 
preference as an aid to British manufacturers in their 
competition with their foreign rivals in Canadian 
markets. In an unheeding moment and under the 
pressure of newspaper disclosures Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, the Acting Prime Minister of Canada, has 
admitted that negotiations have been begun, over 
the heads and without the knowledge of the 
Foreign Office, with representatives of a series 
of foreign Governments, and it is undeniable that 
these negotiations must, if they succeed, drive still 
deeper the trade wedge between England and her 
colonies and secure for their manufacturers a privileged 
place in the only Canadian trade area within which 
Canada could offer an adequate return for a reciprocal 
British preference. It is, we believe, the desire of the 
British people to see Canada and the other self- 
governing colonies enjoy the fullest measure of free- 
dom of commercial negotiation that is compatible with 
British responsibility for all that the exercise of that 
freedom may involve. But it is not too much to ask 
that this freedom shall not be sought and obtained by 
subterfuge and secret negotiation ; and the regard for 
British principles and institutions, which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier so passionately expresses, entitles us to expect 
from his lips, and not from those of our foreign rivals, 
a complete and frank disclosure of the perilous foreign 
trade policy upon which the British Ministry’s refusal 
of preference is leading Canada to embark. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S LAND POLICY. 


EVEN to the casual observer of current politics it 
must by now have become obvious that what is 
called Land Reform is to be one of the principal items 


in the Government’s scheme of legislation. If the 
Scotch Small Landholders Bill is to be taken as a sample 


of what they mean by this high-sounding title, they are 
not to be congratulated on their method of dealing with 
what is undoubtedly a very difficult problem. The Bill 
was riddled through and through in the two days’ debate 
in the House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday, 
and the Government must have felt that not the least 
galling feature of the cross-fire to which their Bill was 
subjected were the damaging wounds which it received 
from some of their own friends. This storm of criticism 
is not surprising. No Government can afford to turn 
the legislative machinery of the country into a stick 
factory, and it is difficult to believe that the Prime 
Minister and his friends are not trying, by means of 
their land legislation, to fashion a weapon with which 
to beat the Upper House, and one which will not this 
time turn in their hands, as did the Education Bill. 
We might well be excused if we were to look at the 
Scotch Bill from that point of view, but whatever the 
temptation we must devote serious attention and con- 
sideration to any Bill which purports to deal with such 
great issues. 

There certainly is a land problem. When the 
truth is sifted from the mass of exaggeration and 
prejudice with which the question is surrounded, two 
clear facts emerge. One is that we do not retain 
upon the soil a sufficient percentage of those who are 
born there, and the other is that in our large cities there 
is considerable overcrowding and want of employment. 
It is not one cause but many causes which have con- 
tributed to this condition, and it will not be by one 
remedy that it can be cured. The attraction of the 
town ; the unsuitable education too often given in 
rural districts ; the monotonous nature of agricultural 
pursuits ; the difficulty with which agriculture can be 
made to pay, are all factors which would have to be 
reckoned with even if small holdings on suitable land 
with suitable buildings grew up under the magic of a 
fairy’s wand. 

Nearly everyone will admit that it should be one of 
the chief aims of statesmanship to counteract the magnet- 
ism of our cities, which like Syrens draw the rural 
population from the soil. So far all are agreed, and it 
will not be disputed that the provision of greater 
facilities for acquiring small holdings would be to a 
limited extent one valuable counteraction against this 
tendency. We wish to make it quite clear therefore 
that our opposition to the proposals of the Government 
for dealing with land in Scotland are based, not on any 
hostility to Small Holdings, but on our repugnance 
to the methods by which that policy is to be carried 
out. 

There are really two distinct parts of the Bill. The 
first is that dealing with existing holdings not exceed- 
ing fifty acres or £50 annual value, and the second is 
that which deals with the provision of new holdings. 
The first part is a quack remedy. The second part 
is a thinly veiled robbery. The Bill proposes to 
extend the Crofters Acts throughout Scotland to all 
holdings under fifty acres, to set up a Land Court which 
is to fix rents and to give fixity of tenure. Fair rents 
and fixity of tenure are catch phrases which pre- 
sumably are intended to tickle the ears of the electorate. 
Few people stop to consider what they really mean, or 
whether there is any justification for them, but they are 
the pet prescription of the Radical party. 

It is safe to say that where you have rents arbitrarily 
fixed by a Land Court, and where you have fixity of 
tenure there you inevitably have dual ownership. Under 
existing conditions of land tenure in England, and in 
Scotland except in the crofting districts, the relations of 
landlord and tenant in the business of agriculture are 
perfectly simple. The landlord provides the perma- 
nent capital in the shape of the land, buildings, 
fences, and drains. The tenant works this capital 
and pays interest upon it in the shape of rent. There 
is only one owner of the capital; they are not 
even in the strict sense of the word partners in the 
business. So far their relations one to the other are 
on exactly the same footing as a bank advancing capital 
to a business firm. But then there comes this differ- 
ence: the floating capital of the tenant with which he 
stocks and tills his farm, by the nature of the business 
of agriculture, becomes joined to and mingled with the 
capital of the landlord, in the shape of manure and 
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crops inthe ground. When the tenant therefore wishes 
to renounce the use of the landlord’s capital, or in other 
words give up the farm, it is not so easy to deduct his 
capital from the landlord's as it is for a business firm 
to repay the capital advanced by a bank. 

It was this inherent difficulty which created the 
various customs of the country by which tenants’ 
capital was secured to them on leaving a farm. In 
many places the customs were excellent ; in many they 
were deficient, and it was to regulate these customs 
that the Agricultural Holdings Acts of 1883 and 1g00 
were passed. The object of these Acts was to assure to 
the tenant the full capital which he had put into the 
business. There was one omission which is one of the 
few good things which were put into the Act of 1906. 
This was a provision to prevent the landlord raising the 
rent on improvements when the improvements were 
carried out by means of the tenant’s capital, and not by 
the landlord. In the case of the crofting districts and 
in Ireland for the most part the position was different. 
There, part of the permanent capital—the buildings—was 
provided by the tenant, and the difficulty of separating 
the tenant’s capital from that of the landlord was 
indefinitely increased. Dual ownership did exist, 
and the Irish Land Acts and the Crofters Acts, using 
the artificial devices of rent settled by a Land Court 
and fixity of tenure, were only so many attempts to 
palliate the evils of a difficult position. 

They are supposed to have succeeded in the crofting 
districts ; they failed utterly in Ireland. At the best 
they were but the medicine for an essentially diseased 
constitution. Neither the success of that medicine in 
the one case nor the failure of it in the other justifies 
the physician in administering the medicine where there 
is no disease. 

The question we have to ask is: Has the tenant, on 
leaving the farm, any right to more than the return to 
him of the capital which he has expended on it? The 
answer must be No. Unless, that is, we are to adopt 
the idea that the farmer is more incapable than other 
business men of making a bargain for himself. To 
have his rent fixed by a Court is to adopt that idea. 
To give him fixity of tenure is to give him something 
to which he is not entitled. The only justification 
which the Solicitor-General for Scotland can advance 
is one of sentiment. We would be the last to decry 
sentiment, but it must be kept distinct from business, and 
we may safely say that in no other business do owners of 
capital pay so much regard to sentiment as in the busi- 
ness of agriculture. And if sentiment is to be the 
guiding law in commercial relations, it must be so all 
round. If A takes a house on a lease from B, and if 
he makes it his first home when beginning married life ; 
if he has children born there ; if he buries one of them 
from there, he may have strong sentimental leanings 
to that house, but are we justified for that reason in 
saying that B shall not at the end of their agreement 
resume possession of his property ? 

So much for one part of the Bill. Now we come to 
the proposals by which new holdings are to be created. 
Here for the first time the principle of compulsory 
hiring is introduced. We will just look at it from the 
point of view of the tenant farming, say, 200 acres. 
The Agricultural Commissioners come down and decide 
that they could make a small holding by cutting off 
50 acres from that farm. The farmer if he holds from 
year to year cannot object. His best bit of pasture land 
may be taken, or his most easily worked piece of 
arable, the loss of which may make the whole difference 
to his farming operations. He has horses sufficient 
to work 200 acres, stock just in the right quantity for 
the ground, and all his arrangements with regard to 
labour adapted to that sized farm. And so, in spite 
of the compensation which is payable to him under 
the Bill, and which would probably be inadequate, 
he may find himself through the interference of 
a third party obliged to leave and give up his 
holding, which admirably suited his requirements. 
There is no fixity of tenure here; there is not even the 
security which good tenants usually feel they possess. 
The landlord, on the other hand, has to submit to his 
farm being split up, and to the possibility of losing a 
good tenant. Buildings to equip the small holding are 
erected on his land by a third party for a third party ; 


and meanwhile the value of his own buildings adapted 
to a 200-acre farm, is very seriously diminished. 

One question the Government have hitherto failed to 
answer, and that is, to whom do the buildings erected 
for the purpose of the small holding belong? Do they 
belong to the Commission which advances the money, 
do they belong to the small holder, or do they belong 
to the landlord? Are they to be valued as part of the 
landlord’s estate for duty on his death ? 

Here we have not dual ownership alone, but dissipated 
ownership. The only thing that is clear is that the 
landlord has no choice as to what is to be done with his 
property, or who is to occupy it, and that should the 
experiment fail owing to the land having been unwisely 
chosen or from any other cause, he has to bear the 
brunt. His original farm having been largely spoilt, he 
is left with a derelict small holding with useless buildings 
erected without his consent, but for which he has had 
to pay. It is a gloomy picture, but not an untrue one. 
Whether the experiment succeeds or not the landlord 
is robbed of his right to dispose of his capital to the best 
advantage ; he is robbed of the privilege of managing his 
own business. We doubt if this Bill can pass into law; 
we doubt if it is meant to pass into law. Instead of 
securing the co-operation of all sections of the com- 
munity engaged in agriculture to promote small 
holdings in a legitimate manner, the Government has 
chosen to proceed by methods peculiarly its own, which 
amply justify Lord Rosebery’s warning. 

There are two legitimate ways by which small hold- 
ings can be created. One is by assisting landlords to 
equip them (a way which will not commend itself to 
those who are blinded by prejudice), and the other by 
purchase and gradual repayment of capital and interest 
by the holder. The excuse given by the Government 
for not adopting a scheme of purchase is the expense 
which it would necessitate. The amount of economy 
they effect by their proposal is some measure of the 
injustice and robbery which it involves, 


PRINCE BULOW’S PACIFICS. 


| he would be mere affectation to pretend that the world 

experiences any particular relief at Prince Biilow’s 
speech. Like the parson in the soliloquy of the 
‘Northern Farmer”, ‘‘he said what he ought to have 
said” and indeed what every reasonable being expected 
he would say. Sound common-sense has long been 
recognised as a strong feature of the Chancellor, and 
he never misses a point for fear of ruffling the com- 
placency of his own countrymen. There is so much 
artificiality in German Anglophobia and in British 
Teutophobia that a speech from Prince Biilow is always 
welcome, because artificiality is alien from his methods. 
There have been occasions when he has seemed to carry 
plain speaking to the verge of brutality, but it would 
be impossible for any foreigner, however susceptible, 
to take offence at the style of his speech on Tues- 
day. Whether it will allay the nervousness from 
which Germans, and British in a much less degree, 
are suffering is another matter. There are always a 
certain number of people in this country who cannot 
live happily without a political bogey of foreign extrac- 
tion to make their flesh creep. Germany at the present 
time occupies that bad eminence in their imagination, 
and every conciliatory utterance of the enemy only 
tends the more to confirm their conviction of his dupli- 
city and dark designs. Everybody, on the other hand, 
in this country, to whatever party he belongs, is well 
aware that the present Ministry is occupied with other 
schemes than to isolate Germany or to drag France 
into a desperate struggle with her on our behalf. 
Yet unfortunately mutual suspicion has been inflamed 
to such an extent that it requires more than a few 
pacific speeches to put things right. 

But Prince Biilow’s wise utterance should act as a 
cold douche to both the deliberate and the unconscious. 
mischief-makers. To take the latter first. Nothing has 
tended during the last few months to increase German 
suspicion of our good faith so much as the persistent 
manner in which we have pressed forward the sugges- 
tion of gradual disarmament. As we have already 
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stated our view of the Prime Minister’s proposals we 
do not purpose repeating it, and the less so that it 
is almost identical with Prince Bilow’s, who candidly 
confesses that the German Government has not found 
“any formula which would meet the great diversity 
which characterises the geographical, the economic, 
the military and the political positions of the various 
countries, or which would be calculated to put an end 
to these diversities and at the same time to furnisha 
pasis for an agreement”. As Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman pointed out, it is impossible for England 
to abdicate her supremacy at sea. It is equally im- 
ssible for an aspiring nation like Germany tamely 
to acquiesce in a condition of permanent inferi- 
ority. As we argued at the time when the article 
ared, that was really the gist of the invita- 
tion the Prime Minister extended to her. It was 
therefore impossible to hope that she could accept it. 
She has not done so, and Sir Henry of course never 
expected she would. The article in question was 
indited for home consumption. Prince Biilow knows 
that, but the ordinary German does not and regards 
Sir Henry’s appearance as a pamphleteer in the light of 
a Machiavellian attempt to put Germany in a false 
position, though nothing was in truth further from the 
writer’s intention. This was the danger we always 
foresaw from this unfortunate advocacy of a hopeless 
proposal. Mischief-makers on one side will represent 
the German attitude as a snub to England, and on the 
other the anti-German press will represent the Emperor 
William as the only dangerous opponent of European 
ce. European statesmen must however make the 
best of the situation as they find it, and it is to be hoped 
that the Hague Conference may after all be sensibly 
directed to such practical issues as those alluded to by 
the Chancellor, a reconsideration of the accepted laws 
of war and a possible extension of the principle of 
arbitration. Within these limits the Conference may 
play at least a harmless part. To reasonable limits of 
this kind it must be restricted if it is to be something 
less dangerous than a mere field for intrigue, or less 
ridiculous than a farce with its scene laid in Utopia. *‘ 
Passing to the question of Foreign Relations the 
Chancellor was equally practical and conciliatory, 
though on one or two points the expression of his 
views cannot be accepted so unreservedly. It is 
natural that some attempt should be made to miti- 
gate the unfortunate impression created in Italy by 
the outrageous outburst on the part of some organs 
of the Teutonic press during the visit of King Edward 
to the Italian ports. Italy has always managed 
to combine partnership in the Triple Alliance with 
unimpaired good relations with England. But it 
is too much to expect the world to ignore the very 
palpable fact that the bonds which unite Italy to her 
partners are no longer so close as they were before 
— relations were established between Italy and 
rance. When it was found that this new disposition 
of Italian policy coincided with an entente between 
England and France, it would be unreasonable not to 
foresee that the meaning of the Triplice was thereby 
considerably modified. It is not for Prince Bilow 
to reveal the weak points in the Alliance as it exists 
‘to-day, but the rest of the world will not be so simple 
as to accept all these optimistic statements at their 
face value. Obviously it would have been an act of 
strange discourtesy if the King of Italy had ignored the 
presence of King Edward in his dominions. It is the 
tacit admission of the instability of the Triplice which 
gives whatever sting it may have to the meeting of the 
two Sovereigns. 
' The friendly utterances of the Chancellor with regard 
to Russia and ourselves should receive all the recogni- 
tion they deserve. But in his endeavour to dissolve 
any possibility of suspicion he went, it seems to us, 
yond the conclusion which an all-round survey would 
Warrant. It is no doubt quite true that matters of 
dispute between Russia and Great Britain in Persia or 
Afghanistan do not in themselves concern Germany. 
If they do so at all, they do so very remotely indeed. 
But the consequences of an entente between Russia 
and Great Britain in Asia would undoubtedly mean 
that both Powers would be able to devote them- 
selves almost unreservedly to the consideration of 


questions in Europe. They could then concentrate 
upon points which otherwise they might be com- 
pelled to ignore. They might also quite conceivably 
go further and combine to prevent some political 
move on the part of Germany disagreeable to both, 
though perhaps in varying degrees. Circumstances 
may arise at any moment which might induce Germany 
to take an expansive line in Austria or Holland. The 
combined opposition of England and Russia (involving 
France) would effectually veto what the alliance of 
France and England alone could never prevent, espe- 
cially if England were occupied at the same time with 
Russian designsin Asia. Entirely liberated from all pre- 
occupation of that kind England would be a very different 
antagonist from what she would otherwise prove. 
Prince Biilow’s assurance is therefore probably not to be 
taken as altogether satisfying himself. It signifies rather 
the reluctant abandonment of the old Bismarckian atti- 
tude which found a not unreasonable satisfaction in the 
anti-Russian policy of England. If he is willing to 
recognise the fact that ‘‘the opposition between the 
whale and the elephant is not an unalterable factor in 
our political calculations”, we are conscious of an 
undercurrent of regret. He obeys as a philosopher 
but sighs as a patriot. It is to protest too much to 
assert that ‘‘there exists no opposition between the 
two Powers which could be turned to account by 
Germany as her own opportunity ”. 

With these two reservations it seems impossible that 
any reasonable survey of European politics can result 
in anything but acquiescence in the Chancellor’s sound 
and sensible conclusions. The general proposition 
that ‘‘ we cannot live upon the enmities of other nations 
among themselves” contains a truth which deserves 
acceptance by other nations than Germany, 


THE ART SCHOOLS OF DUBLIN. 


WE print, in another column, a letter from Mr. J. B. 
Yeats on the subject of the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed, in 1905, to inquire into the methods of 
art teaching in Dublin. The chief question before the 
Committee was whether it was desirable that the 
Government should make a grant for rebuilding the 
Royal Hibernian Academy on another site, with better 
accommodation for its life classes, and combine with it 
a gallery for modern art, the project for which Mr. Hugh 
Lane has been working and collecting ; or whether, on 
the other hand, the Metropolitan School of Art, a school 
of the South Kensington type, should be further deve- 
loped. Three out of the five members of the Committee 
decided against the claim of the Academy, in considera- 
tion of its present condition and immediate prospects, 
and in favour of adding a Professor of painting to the 
Metropolitan School. The remaining two drew up a 
minority report in the sense of Mr. Yeats’s letter. We 
are glad to give an opening for the expression of their 
views, and we wish to speak with the reserve of those 
who follow the discussion at a distance; but after 
studying the evidence we cannot say we are surprised 
that the majority of the Committee should have reported 
as they did. 

The school of the Dublin Academy is formed on the 
model of that of the Royal Academy in London, that is 
to say it has no regular teacher of drawing. Teaching is 
supposed to be given by the members of the Academy, 
visiting the school in rotation. The result has been 
singularly unsatisfactory in London, where the wealth 
of the Academy, its provison of scholarships, the 
encouragement it can give to successful students and 
the possession of a fair proportion of competent 
teachers among its members, have afforded the experi- 
ment every chance. Despite the spasmodic influence 
of good men, the ideal of drawing encouraged has been 
fundamentally bad ; students have gone to the Academy 
for its prizes, but elsewhere for their teaching. In 
Dublin the Academy, as an association of artists, is at 
a low ebb, and its school is not only without a teacher, 
but almost without pupils. ‘‘It is in evidence that 
there is only one male student and sixteen female 
students, a proportion of whom have been attending 
the school for several years.” On the evidence of 


former pupils, Mr. Yeats’s son the poet among them, 
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the visitors are without influence or authority. Their 
visits are said to be regarded as a joke. ‘‘ The 
students never took any notice of the visitor; the 
visitor was a nobody and knew that the students 
thought he was a nobody.” ‘‘ They never put their 
fingers on the students’ work, which was probably the 
best thing they could have done under the circum- 
stances.” 

This being the condition of the Academy School, to 
suppose that a new site and building would work a 
transformation was to call on the Government for an 
act of faith it could hardly in reason consent to. When 
real teaching is going on, pupils will find their way 
even to a slum; to provide a fine building before there 
are signs of any movement of the sort would be to put 
the cart before the horse, or rather to invest in a 
splendid coach when there is no horse at all. 

On the other hand, the Metropolitan School already 
possesses spacious class-rooms and, what is more, 
plenty of pupils engaged in elementary drawing and 
modelling. The signatories of the majority report 
came to the conclusion that the best that could be done 
for art training in Dublin would be to import a teacher 
of character and authority, give him a good salary, and 
attach him to a school already flourishing in numbers. 
The teacher, they evidently thought, was the essential, 
and they looked forward to the possibility of different 
men in succession taking up the work. As Mr. Orpen 
put it, the great thing wanted in Dublin was to have 
someone painting there that students could look to as 
an example, and to have him installed as teacher under 
conditions that a painter could accept—namely, that 
while supervising the students’ work he could carry on 
his own. 

Mr. Yeats disagrees with this conclusion for two 

reasons. First, because he disbelieves in a regular 
discipline of teaching in drawing, and thinks all the 
students want is a model to work from ; and second, 
because he distrusts drawing if it is imported from 
one country to another. Surely a fallacy is involved 
under both these heads. It is perfectly true that 
drawing in the true sense, as a means of expression, 
is not something to be learned like a science and im- 
parted indifferently from one man to another. It is 
something that must grow from a root in the individual 
till the instrument exactly fits the sentiments the 
individual wishes to convey. That is true, and in that 
sense drawing usually begins where school ends. But 
there is a preliminary stage which it is wholesome that 
the most independent natures should pass through, and 
the greatest natures do not despise. Blake, whose 
authority Mr. Yeats would admit in this matter, put 
this distinction with his usual acuteness when he said 
that it was well to learn to copy nature exactly, so 
as to be able to copy imagination exactly. If a man is 
to be able to express his own intention exactly in a 
line, to put the line down where he means it to be, 
and of the quality he desires, he must first be trained 
to copy lines not his own and to reproduce their 
character, just as a singer must learn to strike a note 
in exact pitch and of a given quality. If he cannot do 
that he will never find the notes he wants. By this 
practice, moreover, he may learn to make his 
own little bit of personality more universal and 
render valid what otherwise might be nothing but 
a wayward and precarious mannerism. The old way 
of learning was for the pupil to learn to reproduce his 
master’s voice, and afterwards, if he had it in him, to 
develop, on whatever of universal he had learned in 
the process, an accent and character of his own. The 
old, more inspiring, method has gone out, and the 
nearest equivalent for our days is a sound teacher. 

The second contention seems to us equally fallacious. 
When and where has drawing been a strictly national 
matter, uninfluenced, unimpregnated from foreign 
sources? There have been periods, certainly, when one 
country has been the leading school of the world, 
and a kind of drawing once started has flowered and 
fructified without the need of repeated foreign grafts. 
But the general history of art is that of grafts from 
foreign sources upon a crabbed or a decaying stock. 
Let us take Mr. Yeats’s own examples and ask 
what would Hogarth have been without Dutch 


Gainsborough without Vandyck, Turner without Titian, 


_Claude and Vandevelde? If there is to be no foreign 


teaching we must suppress National galleries, and the 
very project for a gallery of modern art associated with 
the Academy scheme was a contradiction of Mr. Yeats’s 
theory. There are Irish subjects and Irish sentiments 
that call for new expression in drawing, but there is 
nothing known to the world as yet that can be called 
Irish drawing. Was not Mr. Hone himself a pupil of 
the French ? 

We think, then, that there is a good deal to be said 
for the Committee’s decision; that the best way in 
which the Government could aid in reviving art in 
Dublin would be to provide means for the introduction 
of a good teacher, and to use the existing building. 
The Committee’s scheme does not exclude the Academy 
from taking part in the projected school. It is pro- 
posed to give it a third part of the directing committee, 
and its more eminent members are to be invited to visit 
as before. The Committee even looks forward to a 
possible revival in the future of the Academy School 
when the Academy itself shall have revived. What the 
Academy might very well aim at is the establishment of 
a life class run by the students themselves when they 
have passed through the discipline of the other school, a 
class in which they would be free to learn from one 
another and also perhaps from their elders. Mr. 
Yeats’s own influence as a visitor would, we are sure, 
be wholesome and inspiring, and so, doubtless, would 
that of some of his colleagues. The best teaching, 
perhaps, ever given in the Royal Academy schools was 
that of Etty, who to the end of his days attended at 
the night classes and worked, not as a Professor, but as 
a student among the boys. ; 


CHURCH STATISTICS AND THEIR MORAL. 


S ker Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge has undertaken to collect and tabulate the 
statistical returns furnished annually by the clergy. It 
is well that a work of this kind should be in hands that 
command confidence, but no editor can make the 
‘* Year Book” of great value unless the whole body of 
clergy heartily co-operate. Ninety-nine per cent. do, 
but among the defaulters are a considerable proportion 
of large and important parishes. With all sympathy 
for the ever-growing demands upon the time of the 
clergy, we must remind them that by virtue of their 
office they are trustees of a certain amount of public 
information, and it is a plain duty to keep that infor- 
mation in such manner that they can produce it when- 
ever it is called for by those who have a right to ask 
for it. 

Committees of Convocation last May revised the 
forms on which the returns are made. This has neces-" 
sitated a change in the arrangement of the figures in 
some important particulars, making the task of com- 
parison with former years difficult. The voluntary con- 
tributions of Churchmen last year seem just to reach the 
average for the last ten years, 47,768,410, about £ 50,000 
less than the year before. The new churches built or 
rebuilt last year number only thirty-nine, the smallest 
number for ten years. This is not the only unsatis- 
factory figure. In the returns, which may be taken to 
indicate roughly the spiritual results of the year’s work, 
there are figures that make anxious reading. The 
Confirmation candidates have fallen from 230,339 to 
222,868, a decrease of some 8,000. It is impossible to 
compare the number of communicants with those of 
last year, owing to the new method now adopted of arriv- 
ing at the figures, but they suggest no ground for 
encouragement. Why has the column giving the mem- 
bership of Bible-classes been dropped ?—that devoted 
to bell-ringers would be a less serious omission. It is 
not surprising that the total contributed for the 
erection or enlargement of Church day schools has 
exceeded by £100,000 the total of last year. The 
pressure of an unfriendly hand has been felt—and has 
been vigorously answered. 

But the figures that are really calamitous are those 
that tell of the failure in the supply of clergy. Four 
years ago the deacons ordained numbered 746, in 1905 


masters, Reynolds without Titian and Rembrandt, 


they were only 624, and this year they have fallen to 
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587. And this in spite of all the special efforts pro- 
duced by the alarm of recent years. Bishops’ funds, 
clerical education aid societies, private benefactions, 
have opened the way to Holy Orders to very many men 
to whom it was barred ten years ago. The number of 
ordination candidates who are subsidised now is much 
larger than is generally understood. Financial en- 
couragement is given even in schooldays. There are 
theological colleges which give training absolutely free, 
and allow no social disqualifications to bar candi- 
dates from admission. And yet even the inadequate 
supply of last year cannot be maintained. 

From every diocese, from the crowded areas of 
almost all our great towns, comes the same cry, ‘‘ We 
cannot get curates”. We have made inquiries at the 
two great home mission societies of the Church. At 
one of them the figures were not kept in such a form 
that the information asked could be readily given, but 
at the other we were told that out of seven hundred 
and fifty-three grants made for additional curates one 
hundred and twenty-five are at this moment inopera- 
tive, almost entirely because the men cannot be found. 
Strict inquiry has proved the need of these parishes to 
be great; the money is waiting, but there are no qualified 
men. It is true that all these are very poor parishes, 
where the work is hard and pleasures are few. But it 
would be a new thing in the history of the English 
clergy if these proved deterrents—they have generally 
been the attractions to the younger men. It is well 
that this problem of the supply of clergy is to be dis- 
cussed in all its bearings at the Pan - Anglican 
Congress. 

In this connexion it is suggestive that out of 
£840,853 contributed for the support of assistant 
clergy more than a quarter of a million was given by 
the incumbents themselves. When we know that the 
income of the clergy from tithe is less by 30 per cent. 
than it was a quarter of a century ago, that the income 
from pew-rents is a fast-vanishing quantity, can we 
think that what remains to the incumbent is sufficient 
to warrant this serious demand? Easter offerings last 
year only realised some £100,000. Are our laity for- 
getting the divine precept that ‘‘ they that preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel ” ? 

_ Or is it only a temporary cloud born of the stormy 
times? The year has been crowded with anxieties. 
Abroad we have seen the fast-growing cleavage between 
Church and State, taking the form in France of a 
general assault on Christianity ; at home attacks, both 
veiled and open, are being levelled at our own branch of 
the Church. It has witnessed the return to power of a 
Government with an overwhelming majority dominated 
by the bitterest section of Nonconformists, resulting in 
a Bill which threatened the existence of Church schools. 
It gave us the report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline, the ‘‘ Letters of Business”, 
and the Commission to inquire into the provision made 
for the spiritual welfare of the people in Wales. 

These touch problems which cannot be hastily solved; 
they involve principles about which men feel keenly, 
and it may be they have diverted care and thought 
from duties which call with less insistent voice. But 
the unsatisfactory figures with which we have to deal 
cannot all be explained in this way. They must mean, 
and they certainly do mean, a decline in the religious 
life of the educated classes in this country. Fewer 
clergy, fewer confirmed, fewer communicants, smaller 
gifts, emptier churches—all tell the same story, and 
the personal experience of most thoughtful observers 
concurs. Still there is no need for despondency. 
When we remember that Bishop Butler refused the 
Primacy because he believed the Church could not be 
saved, that Boswell told Wilberforce that Dr. Johnson 
had declared that he had never met a “ religious 
clergyman”, or when we consider the religious and 
moral condition of the people not a hundred and fifty 
years ago—when we remember all this and then recall 
the splendid revival of life and power in the Church 
which so soon followed, we may see in the present 
depression only a receding wave which is soon to 
return in fuller force. ‘* What we need”, says a great 
schoolmaster of our own day, ‘‘is definite religious 
training of the young, a simpler God-fearing life at 
home, less bridge, fewer theatres, more devotion to 


the spiritual interests of boys and girls on the part of 
fathers and mothers—there, it seems to me, is the 
remedy”. We see no evidence of excessive liking for 
theatrical entertainments in English people, nor do the 
profits of the stage point that way. No doubt the 
remark was not intended very exactly, but as an illustra- 
tion of the tendency on ‘the part of parents to give to 
mere pleasure-seeking a wholly illegitimate proportion 
of their time and thought. This tendency none who 
knows anything of the manners of the day can dispute. 


= 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 


(By A MEMBER.) 


_ Aa year the Government brought in the Plural 

Voting Bill with the single-minded object of dis- 
franchising some of those whom they believed to have 
voted for their opponents. Swollen out of all recog- 
nition as the Liberal party by the added and unwelcome 
incongruities attached to them during their muddy im- 
mersion in the waters of the general election, they were 
yet non-content. By that Bill they sought to punish 
those who had voted for the Tories; by their new- 
found policy of Land Reform they seek to sugar those 
who may still do so. 

On the boards of Drury Lane Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, doubtless with appropriate gesture, threw 
down the gauntlet to the landlords of Scotland, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill in the wings prompted him 
when fancy failed or the condemnatory ducts ran dry. 
After this theatrical fanfare came the real business, and 
it was ushered in, unkindly enough, by two Liberal 
Scotsmen moving an amendment on Monday to the 
Scottish Small Landholders Bill. 

These gentlemen, having an extensive knowledge 
of agriculture in Scotland and patriotism enough to 
protest against the Government’s ill-starred ideas 
in connexion therewith, so framed their amend- 
ment as to counteract the worst feature of the Bill, 
and to contradict the explanation of its contents 
vicariously put forward by the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland and the Lord Advocate. 

Their attitude in the matter was, however, weakened 
by the unhappy fact that they are considerable land- 
lords in Scotland, and it is not to be supposed that 
support should be forthcoming from Radical benches 
for this guilty class of rural terrorists, or looked for 
even from those urban millionaires who abound among 
the benches on the Government side of the House. 
The owner of an agricultural property stands towards 
these latter gentlemen in much the same ratio of 
wealth as that apportioned out respectively to Lazarus 
and the rich man ; they extract from labour (or accident) 
interest usurious in comparison to that eked from the 
land, yet settle themselves comfortably in their seats 
and cry shame on the landowner because a deer-forest 
is not a wheat-field. ‘ 

The speeches from the Government bench were re- 
markable for a difference in opinion between the Lord 
Advocate and Solicitor-General as to a main principle 
in their own Bill, the one contending that dual owner- 
ship was a vile thing and not to be found among their 
proposals, and the other right honourable gentleman 
defending that principle in the abstract and the 
concrete. 

Mr. Balfour took either proposition with equal ease, 
and referred the Lord Advocate to the Solicitor-General 
for evidence as to the presence of duality in the Bill, 
and the Solicitor to the Lord Advocate for proof of its 
villainy. Mr. Sinclair had to prick out to meet Mr. 
Balfour, and evidently undertook the tourney with no 
very sanguine hope of success, and with little zest for 
the venture. His forebodings were certainly realised ; 
after a dismal curvet, and a distant survey for a joint 
in the harness of the Opposition leader, he left the field 
with the alacrity that is quickened by dismay. 

The Prime Minister wound up the debate in singular 
fashion. He produced a document that appeared to be 


a type-written account of what Mr. Balfour had not 
said, and, taking this sentence by sentence, he pro- 
ceeded to read it out to the House, together with his 
own retorts thereto (also type-written) with the greatest 
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satisfaction to himself and to the complete contentment 
of his supporters. There are some of these gentlemen 
who are always excited to high hilarity by the Prime 
Minister, independent altogether of the right honour- 
able gentleman’s intention to be humorous, or the 
measure of success achieved in that direction even when 
the desire is strongly evidenced. 

The Opposition supported the amendment, welcom- 
ing the promotion of small holdings, but they desire 
that the principle on which the Government should act 
in framing legislation should be that of purchase and 
justice, not prejudice and compulsory leasing. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of the present 
Radical methods than the object lessons that lie within 
the four corners of this Bill. Under its provisions 
the State (represented by five gentlemen in Edin- 
burgh) is to fix the rent, the tenant is to take 
the profit, and the landlord may keep the risk. 
The Government has quite enough of Scots in its 
composition to be well aware what this risk amounts 
to, and is sufficiently slim in refusing to take it. In fact 
the measure is a mole-heap of cunning; the tenant 
should have time to vote for its authors before bank- 
ruptcy dispels his blindness, the landlord is thrown asa 
cloak to the wolves that desire to destroy a system they 
profess to despise because unable to understand, and— 
‘cutest cut of all—the Government will reap temporary 
votes at the expense of no permanent responsibility. 

Lord Turnour has succeeded where the combined 
forces of differing religious bodies failed during the 
Education debates, and has caused Mr. Birrell to lose 
his temper. The Irish Secretary’s speech in Yorkshire 
last week accused Unionist members at large of fasten- 
ing upon unpleasant facts relating to the state of 
Ireland, and displaying them to the eyes of English 
electors, with the sole motive of maligning that sus- 
piciously happy country. 

The Minister attempted to swallow all the words he 
could digest without danger, but there remained over and 
above these the verbatim reports of the ‘‘ Times” and 
other responsible newspapers bearing out Lord Turnour, 
and giving away Mr. Birrell. The Unionist member 
employed the uses of diplomacy against the forces of 
denunciation, and, setting an example in apologetics, 
extracted a grudging withdrawal from the Chief Secre- 
tary by making a graceful one himself. 

A large number of the Budget resolutions were 
passed on Wednesday, and among them that re- 
imposing the 5d. duty on tea. A Unionist amendment 
to take off a penny was defeated by a big majority, the 
component parts of which at the general election were 
all pledged from the lips and postered up to the skies 
to no taxes on food. But we now learn from Mr. 
Asquith that tea is a luxury, and therefore taxable ; it 
is evident that the Free-trader of the future must fodder 
his consistency on an exclusive diet of bread and water, 
a wholesome fare which may help him to the discovery 
that the most expensive of all luxuries is cheapness. 


THE CITY. 


Ts City finds it difficult to reconcile General Botha’s 

avowed policy in mining matters with the 
attacks of Mr. Smuts on the Rand magnates. At 
the same it is hoped that better feeling between 
the Transvaal Government and the controlling houses 
of the Rand will date from Wednesday last. The 
Prime Minister of the Transvaal positively asserts that 
he has the interests of the mining industry at heart, 
that he is anxious to see more properties at work, and 
that his Government will do nothing to interfere with 
labour ‘‘ without having instituted a drastic inquiry”. 
If his actions are as good as his words there should 
be a revival in the South African mining market. 
Magnates as well as public desire to see the end of the 
depression which has overhung the City for so many 
years, and nothing would have a more restorative effect 
upon the stock markets than a sustained improvement 
in ** Kaffirs”. The question is whether the Transvaal 
Premier will allow his judgment to be influenced by 
the Radical press and his policy dictated by Mr. Smuts. 
If he takes the purely business side of the labour question 


the mining magnates cannot complain. A detailed 
statement of his mining policy is promised in the course 
of a day or two. . 

Some incentive is sorely needed to infuse life into the 
Stock Markets. The reduction in the Bank Rate has been 
without effect in promoting activity ; instead, it has en- 
couraged the creation of new securities which have come 
into competition with those already existing. And of 
the making of these new securities there will be no end 
for some time to come. India is bringing out a loan, 
nearly all our colonies are hungering for the money 
seeking investment in London, and many industrial 
enterprises are waiting to be financed. Sooner or 
later our home railways will want fresh capital : they 
have long refrained from pressing their requirements 
upon shareholders. But the development of the motor 
traffic, and the necessity for bringing electricity into 
more general adoption renders further prolonged delay 
impossible. Apropos of motors, there can be no doubt, 
after the remarks of the chairman of the United Motor 
Cab Company at Monday’s meeting, of the success of 
the motor cab, and Mr. Davidson Dalziel, to whose 
enterprise London is primarily indebted for the new 
vehicle, is entitled to the congratulations he has received. 
The estimate that the motor cab would earn an average 
of 35s. a day has in fact been exceeded by 6s. 3d. The 
General and United Motor Cab Companies, affiliated 
concerns, will place 1,500 cabs on the London streets 
this year. 

The outlook for Mexican Railway stocks is not im- 
proved by the chairman’s explanation of the proposed 
expenditure on bridge renewals, &c. In all about 
£630,000 is to be spent, of which £300,000 or there- 
abouts is to be charged to revenue. The balance will 
be provided from the sale of the Vera Cruz terminals, 
from compensation for having to dispose of same, from 
the sale of old steel sleepers and by utilising the reserve 
fund. The expenditure on revenue account will be 
spread over a period of four years, the proposal being 
to allocate about £30,000 each half-year for the pur- 
pose. Expenses, however, are expected to diminish as 
the improvements to rolling stock &c. are effected, and 
gradually the charge on revenue may fall to £10,000 
per half-year. Still, unless revenue expands, the 
second preference stockholders will stand in jeopardy 
of having their present rate of dividend reduced, 
while the ordinary stockholders must go on living on 
hopes. 

New Vaal River shares are once again an active 
feature. A campaign has commenced between the 
‘ bulls” and the *‘ bears’, and as the latter include the 
operators responsible for the breakdown of the Siberian 
mining gamble some interesting developments may be 
expected. In the meanwhile it is useless for the public 
to give any attentidn to the news received from the 
property, which is of a varying character. The shares 
having developed into a gambling counter, intrinsic 
merits avail nothing. An effort is being made to arouse 
interest in West Africans on the strength of the im- 
proved results from several properties. The improve- 
ment cannot be denied, but it is not sufficiently 
pronounced to justify any material appreciation in 
market values. 

The growing tendency of company officials to play 
into the hands of Stock Exchange speculators is to be 
deprecated. The latest instance is furnished by the 
English Sewing Cotton Company. A circular has been 
issued by the directors convening a meeting of share- 
holders. The very vagueness of the document suggests 
all sorts of sinister actions which the ‘‘ bear” party 
in the Stock Exchange has not been slow to seize 
upon. As a consequence a heavy depreciation has 
taken place in the shares of the company which may 
or may not be justified. Shareholders must possess 
their souls in patience until the meeting is held to obtain 
an explanation of the extraordinary action proposed 
by the directors. They certainly would be ill advised 


in selling their shares without inquiry. 

We wish that a pamphlet containing “‘ particulars” 
of England’s Premier Cobalt Mining Company, Limited, 
issued this week, gave more particulars of the company. 
There is plenty of information concerning Cobalt, and 
mines working in the district, but there are no essentiab 
It is true 


details of constitution, purchase price, &c. 
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the company is not seeking to raise capital on the 
strength of this pamphlet, and therefore cannot be 
accused of doing anything irregular ; but as a market 
is to be made in the shares the public should be fur- 
nished with all the information which a public pro- 
spectus must contain. There is all the more reason for 
this in the case of honest enterprises such as England’s 
Premier Cobalt Mining Company, Limited, no doubt is. 


INSURANCE. 


Tue NortH BRITISH AND THE MUTUAL OF NEW YORK. 


HEN the North British and Mercantile gave 
appointments to a large number of the former 
employees of the Mutual of New York, and supplied 
prospectuses to be sent out to the British policyholders 
of the Mutual, we, in common with nearly everybody 
else, strongly advised the Mutual policyholders not to 
transfer to the North British. This advice needed no 
justification from future events, but it has come in very 
emphatic manner in the reports for 1906 of both the 
North British and Mercantile and the Mutual of New 
York. The number of new policies in the former shows 
an increase as compared with the previous year of 
1 per cent. The new sums assured show an increase 
of 30 per cent., and the new premium income an 
increase of 78 per cent. The business of the year 
was, therefore, of a quite exceptional nature, and it 
seems that the policy-twisting operations must have 
had a considerable measure of success. If this was 
the case the ordinary new business of the North British 
must have been much smaller than usual: this is 
scarcely a surprising result, since the influx of the 
American life manager and his followers was hardl 
likely to please the old representatives of the North 
British. The expenses of the society increased by 
412,391, an increase of about 15 per cent. as com- 
pared with the corresponding item in the previous year. 
A large part of this increase must be due to the salaries 
paid to the ex-employees of the Mutual, whose remunera- 
tion would appear to be on a more liberal basis than 
the North British was formerly accustomed to give. 
While most British companies have been realising a 
higher rate of interest upon their funds than formerly, 
the North British accounts show a decline of 2s. per 
cent. in the rate of interest earned, and reveal a transfer 
of £80,000 to the investment depreciation account. 
Altogether their report for the year is little calculated 
to give much satisfaction to those policyholders who 
left the Mutual to join the North British in the hope of 
improving their position. 

The full report of the Mutual of New York has not 
yet been published, but it is known that the expenses 
decreased by 7 per cent. of the premium income in 1906 
as compared with 1905, that the rate of interest in- 
creased by more than 4s. per cent. per annum, and 
that there was a substantial increase in the value of 
the investments. These improvements find expression 
in the larger bonuses that the Company is now de- 
claring. Policies similar to those which received a 
bonus of £100 in 1905 were given a bonus of about 
£120 in 1906 and of something over £150 in 1907. 
These results are likely to be still further improved in 
the future, and afford a somewhat caustic comment on 
the value of the opinions expressed by the Policy- 
holders’ Committee that the future bonuses of the 
Mutual would be smaller than before. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the Policy- 
holders’ Committee, and those Mutual policyholders 
who took their advice, have been sadly misled 
throughout the whole proceedings. The last day or 
two has brought news of the way in which the cam- 
paign of the Policyholders' Committee for the election 
of trustees has been conducted. Mr. Scrugham, the 
manager of the Committee, has been arrested on a 
charge of forging voting papers: it will be remembered 
that policyholders were invited to send their voting 
Papers to this Committee, which promised to forward 
them in due course. Presumably many people did so, 
‘the consequence apparently being much the same as if 
a Tory voter had sent his vote to an unscrupulous 
Radical agent, vainly believing that it would be recorded 


at the poll. If Mr. Scrugham and his supporters had 
succeeded in winning the election, the future manage- 
ment of the Mutual, it is now easy to see, would scarcely 
have been of a satisfactory character. Of course the 
whole agitation was unreal throughout. 


CUTTING AT BRIDGE. 


HE Americans, who are ever on the look-out for 
something new, have invented an improved system 
of cutting at bridge. We are all familiar with the con- 
fusion which frequently occurs, under our present 
system, when two or more players cut cards of equal 
value. Suppose that, in cutting for partners, three 
players each cut a seven and the fourth player cuts a six. 
The three sevens have to cut again: two of them cut 
aces and the third cuts another six. The two aces then 
have to cut again: one cuts a queen and the other a 
king. Then comes the question as to who are partners, 
and who was the original low. The Americans have 
done away with all this. Under their new system 
there can never be any necessity to cut a second time. 
When two or more players cut cards of equal value, 
the card of the lowest-counting suit is held to be the 
lowest card, and the card of the highest-counting suit 
the highest. Thus, to take an extreme case, suppose 
that all four players cut aces; the ace of hearts and 
the ace of diamonds are the highest, and they play 
together against the ace of clubs and the ace of spades. 
The ace of spades is the lowest, and the player cutting 
that card will consequently have the deal and the choice 
of seats and cards without any necessity for a second 
cut. The system is a very simple and a very good 
one. It will no doubt be argued that the waste of 
time entailed by a second, or even a third, cut is so 
small as to be hardly material, but that is not quite 
the point. The point is that a certain amount of 
confusion is frequently caused by the necessity for a 
second cut, and anything which tends to simplify the 
game is of distinct advantage. The American system 
is very simple, and the only wonder is that it has never 
been thought of before. It has already been adopted 
in some London clubs, and it will no doubt be played 
universally as soon as it becomes generally known. 


DovuBLINc. 

We have received a letter from a reader of this 
column, quoting an instance of what he terms an 
‘‘extraordinary unlucky double’’, but, as is usually the 
case, the bad luck was due much more to the injudici- 
ousness of his double than to any extraordinary placing 
of the cards. It was the first hand of the rubber. The 
dealer declared No Trumps, and our correspondent, who 
was the third player, held :— 

Hearts—King, queen, knave, 8, 7, 4. 

Diamonds—Ace, king, 5. 

Clubs—Ace, king, 6. 

Spades—7. 
He doubled ; whether under the heart or the short-suit 
convention he does not mention. His partner led a 
heart, which was the suit that he wanted, and he lost 
two by cards and the game. He says in his letter, 
‘* There can be no possible doubt about the soundness 
of the double, and it was surely extraordinary bad luck 
to lose the game on such a good hand.” We do not 
agree with him about the undoubted soundness of the 
double. His was certainly an exceptionally strong 
hand, but for that very reason, because of the great 
strength in his own hand, he should have hesitated 
before doubling, and should have asked himself what 
the dealer could possibly have declared No Trumps 
upon. If he had done this, if he had thought for a 
moment about the probable placing of the other cards, 
he would have realised, or ought to have realised, that 
the dealer must have made what is known as a “‘ one- 
suit No Trumper” on a long established suit of spades, 
and the ace of hearts to bring them in with. The 
number of spades in the dealer’s hand was of course 
uncertain, but it was probable that he had at least six, 
which, with the ace of hearts practically marked in his 
hand, would at once give him the odd trick ; therefore 
the lead of a heart, so far from being desirable, would 
almost obviously be fatal to the defenders, 
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Also there was another consideration which does not 
seem to have occurred to our friend. If he does not 
double, his partner will open his own long suit. As he 
himself has a long suit of hearts and the dealer is 
marked with a long suit of spades, it follows that his 
partner’s long suit must be either diamonds or clubs, 
and in both those he is able to afford very material 
assistance. 

It is a curious and instructive hand, but rather of the 
nature of a flat-catching one. 

The first impulse of any player on picking up such a 
hand would be to double, but if he allowed himself 
that invaluable moment’s thought before speaking he 
would see that, paradoxical as it may sound, the hand 
was really too good to double on, and that it would 
be far better to allow his partner to open his own best 
suit. 

In this particular case the hands were :— 

Hearts—10, 9, 3. 
Diamonds—Knave, 8, 7, 4, 2. 
Clubs—Queen, 7. 
Spades—Knave, 9, 5. 


B 
Hearts— 6. i Hearts — King, queen 
Diamonds—10, 9, 6, 3.) | knave, 8, 
Clubs—Knave, 9, 8, 6, ¥ Z | Diamonds—Ace, king, 5. 
5, 3 deal Clubs—Ace, king, 2. 
Spades—10, 3. — | Spades—7. 


A 


Hearts—Ace, 5, 2. 
Diamonds—Queen. 

Clubs—1o, 4. 

Spades—<Ace, king, queen, 8, 6, 4, 2. 


If Z had not doubled, Y would have led the 6 of 
clubs. Two rounds of clubs would have shown Z, by 
an easy application of the Eleven Rule, exactly how 
the clubs lay. He would then have led the king of 
diamonds, before returning his last club, and YZ must 
have won at least three by cards and the game. As it 
was, owing to Z’s injudicious double, they lost the 
game instead of winning it, and then Z calls it *‘ extra- 
ordinary bad luck”. 

A double by the third hand, especially under the 
short-suit convention, is bound to come badly to grief 
sometimes, when the wrong suit is led ; but any double 
on which the game is lost, after the doubler has got 
his desired suit led to him, must of necessity be 
radically unsound. 

Messrs. De La Rue & Co. will issue, early in next 
week, a new copy of the Laws of Bridge with forty-two 
decisions on doubtful points given by the Committee of 
the Portland Club. Every bridge player ought to have 
a copy of this little book, price 1s., so as to be able to 
refer at once to any disputed point. 


MR. HAWTREY’S NEW BIRTH. 


N° shock is more severe than the shock of seeing 
naked a face hirsute hitherto. The edifice of 
our knowledge of the man, knowledge which had 
seemed to be so stable, comes crumbling and crashing 
down about our ears. Always the fancy on which it 
had been founded is spiflicated by the fact. The chin 
that we had supposed to be so square, so strong, with 
a deep cleft in the middle, lo! tapers and recedes. Or 
the chin we had thought so pathetically weak is a 
replica of Napoleon’s. The mouth of whose amia- 
bility and sensitiveness we had never harboured a 
doubt appears as the fissure ina rock. Or the mouth 
that we had imagined villainous is all a-quiver with 
good will. if the upper lip was evidently short, it is 
long ; if long, short. Always the actuality turns our 
preconception inside out. We feelas though the whole 
face of nature had been changed ; and we are appalled 
by the wanton daring of the man who has done the 
deed. Especially does the transformation appal us 
when the hair that has been shorn had a peculiar and 
striking quality of its own. [ am sure that if the 
German Emperor, acting on one of his sudden im- 
pulses, shaved his moustache, the balance of Europe 
would be upset utterly. The fame of Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
is not, nor was his moustache, on so grand a scale 
as the Kaiser's. His fame is bounded by the silver 


sea. And his moustache was trimmed to a quite - 
ordinary proportion and direction. But its very 
lack of obtrusiveness, its quiet, agreeable correct- 
ness, its urbanity and mundanity, its smoothness 
and silkiness, made it more than a mere appendage, 
made it an integral part of Mr. Hawtrey, made it a 
symbol of Hawtreyismus. And now it is gone. Have 
the hairs frizzled to nothingness in a barber’s bonfire ? 
Or were they rescued from annihilation by Mr. Clarkson, 
to be carefully reconstituted on a background of crépe 
and presented to the nation? The nation demands an 
answer to these questions, or rather wi// demand the 
answer so soon as it recovers the breath which the 
sudden apocalypse of Mr. Hawtrey’s whole face has 
taken away from it. 

Meanwhile, there is one factor that somewhat relaxes 
the awful strain of the situation. Usually, whena man 
has shaved the hair from his face, our embarrassment is 
equalled, and reacted on, by his own. He isa walking 
apology for not having asked our permission. He is 
a walking entreaty that we will avert our eyes. His 
behaviour is that ofa leper. Notso Mr. Hawtrey’s. At 
the cue for his entrance, he bursts upon the scene with 
the radiance of a man released from life-long servitude. 
Such a mood, understand, has nothing to do with the 
part of John March, Merchant Adventurer of London 
and Boston, A.D. 1773. On the contrary, the minor 
characters of the play have prepared us to see John 
March ‘“‘in one of his black moods”. Imagine Mr. 
Hawtrey in a black mood! Imagine a man who for 
twenty-five years or so has been compelled to imper- 
sonate invariably his own amenable, sleek, quiet, fresh, 
sly, engaging self in his own perfect coats and trousers, 
suddenly happening on the chance of impersonating a 
morose New Englander of the eighteenth century! 
The sensation of being actually born again could not, I 
fancy, be more bracing and exhilarating. If ever a man 
was beaming with happiness, Mr. Hawtrey was thus 
beaming when he made his entry. These obvious 
radiations somewhat marred his presentment of John 
March’s black mood. But they helped to tide the 
audience over its agony at the physical transforma- 
tion—a transformation which may be for better 
or worse: the time has not yet come when we 
can calmly adjudicate that point: we only know that 
the transformation is complete and crushing. Towards 
the end of the first act Mr. Hawtrey’s joy in having 
something new to do ceased to interfere with his 
power to do it satisfactorily ; for it was then that a 
beauteous maiden arrived from the old world—a 
maiden whom grim John March was to love at first 
sight, very rapturously. (Never shall I forget the 
unction with which Mr. Hawtrey, offering refreshment 
to the maiden, pronounced ‘‘ China tea’”’ as ‘* Chayny 
tay”.) In the second act, too, for a time, all went 
well. One of the minor characters primed us with the 
knowledge that John March was walking up and down 
the adjacent room and seeming ‘‘ sort of inspired ”’. 
And anon we saw Mr. Hawtrey composing love-verses 
in the most convincing manner. But later his own 
private high-spirits began to get in his way again. 
The course of true love was not running smooth. 
John March believed that Miss Perceval loved another. 
And here, alas, Mr. Hawtrey found himself unable to 
purvey the requisite chagrin. But when the warrior 
awoke in John March, impelling him to hurl defiance 
at the minions of King George, then Mr. Hawtrey left 
nothing to be desired : no war-horse ever said ‘‘ Ha, ha” 
with more ebullient gusto. And of course the love 
story had a happy ending, so that Mr. Hawtrey came 
off with flying colours at the last. 

When the piece has been running for some weeks,. 
and Mr. Hawtrey has begun to take his liberation as 
a matter of course, he will not, I fear, be able to 
make John March adequately rapturous in the love 
scenes. It is easy for a little girl to enjoy playing 
with a doll, and to do it with grace and sincerity. 
But set a male adult to play with a doll, and you will 
find a certain stiffness in his efforts, a certain lack of 
conviction, an unmistakable air of seeming to wish 
he were doing something else. The part of Miss 
Perceval is played by Miss Billie Burke, who has a 
very pretty face and figure, but who does not use 
these gifts in such a way as to make us remember that 
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she is not impersonating a doll. The effect is not 
at all displeasing. In ‘‘ La Poupée”, and in several 
other pieces, we have taken great pleasure in the sight 
of a pretty young woman pretending to be a doll. 
At the Vaudeville Theatre, Miss Burke renews that 
pleasure for us. But now and again, reading between 
the lines, we find that Miss Perceval is actually a high- 
spirited girl of the eighteenth century, and that Miss 
Burke is not consciously imitating a doll, and zs con- 
sciously imitating Miss Edna May. Now, it is quite 
natural and right that anyone so young as Miss Burke 
should still be imitative. But I think she is old enough 
to be blamed for having selected Miss May as her 
model. Miss May (so far as I know) never acted in 
un-musical comedy ; and in musical comedy her great 
success was not gained by mastery of even the slight 
amount of acting that in musical comedy is possible. 
Her trick of speech was a pretty thing in itself; but 
(unless my memory is all at fault) it never expressed 
any kind of meaning. Had Miss May’s speeches been 
written as something more than the interludes between 
her songs, her delivery of them might not have been 
saved by its prettiness from boring us by its nullity. Mr. 
Louis Parker has written no songs for Miss Perceval 
to sing, and, on the other hand, he has supplied her 
with various moods and meanings to express. I donot 
say that Miss Perceval is an abundantly real woman. 
But certainly she is a very good ‘‘part” in a senti- 
mental comedy. She gives a chance for plenty of 
acting, and needs plenty of acting. Miss Burke’s 
mimicry of Miss May's mannerism is not quite the 
same thing as acting. The two things may, indeed, be 
regarded as mutually exclusive. And I would humbly 
urge Miss Burke to act. She might not act well, just 
at first. But I think she could not act so badly as to 
make Mr. Parker regret the change. And she might, 
within a few weeks, before Mr. Hawtrey shall have lost 
the extraneous rapture that at present enables him to 
simulate a man in love with a woman, pick up enough 
of the art of acting to save him from the awkwardness 
that besets inevitably a man playing with a doll. 
Max BEERBOHM: 


“MAX”; AND A PEEP AT THE ACADEMY. 


WITHIN a stone’s-throw of Burlington House is 

the Carfax Gallery in Bury Street. At the 
former are eighteen hundred and forty-five works by an 
army of exhibitors ; at the latter are fifty-three drawings 
by Mr. Max Beerbohm. If one feels cloyed and surfeited 
by the saccharinities of the Academy, Max provides an 
admirable astringent. If Max’ caricatures leave too 
sharp a taste, that is most easily corrected by crossing 
Piccadilly. For the art at the Academy is pervaded by 
a great desire to please. In other and more ‘‘advanced” 
societies the desire to please is less evident than the 
desire to astonish: but at the Academy, if one is 
astonished, which does happen sometimes, though 
rarely, one may be pretty sure that the effect was 
unintentional. 

It shall be left to other critics to determine whether 
the present Academy exhibition is above or below the 
normal average. There seemed to me, on a first 
glance through the galleries, to be a fair proportion of 
good and interesting work. There may possibly even 
be masterpieces, lurking shyly ; but what chance has 
the finest picture in the world in such a crowd ? 
Certainly nothing good can look anything like its best 
there. For what a barbarous invention is the huge 
modern picture show! Yet, like the rest of our com- 
placent barbarisms, it will doubtless go on, and we 
shall continue to ‘‘ glance and nod and bustle by”, 
while these hundreds of jostling, elbowed competitors 
from the walls pathetically strive to attract a moment 
of our attention. When I looked at Mr. Clausen’s 
“Building the Rick”, doubtless one of the best 
things in this exhibition, and when I tried to 
imagine how it would appear by itself, isolated, 
im a quiet, civilised room, I felt that really it 
was impossible to judge fairly and adequately of any 
Picture in the exhibition. Still, since the pictures are 
there, we must make an effort ; and next week we may 
return to the Academy and its works. For the 


moment, and as a first impression, it may be said 
that the exhibition is not dominated by Mr. Sargent 
so much as usual. Mr. Solomon in one portrait 
(No. 151) runs Sargent very close, at least the average 
Sargent, though incapable probably of the finesse and 
invention shown in that master’s ‘‘ Lady Sassoon” 
(No. 237). There are few portraits that can be called 
remarkable. Numbers of large, tame landscapes are 
relieved by a small proportion which show some force, 
alacrity or charm. It is in imaginative compositions 
that failure is most common, and usually quite perfect. 
With Mr. Sigismund Goetze we seem to arrive at the 
real core of the Royal Academy ; when we stand before 
his vast canvas, ‘‘ The Greatest of These”’, we seem to 
overhear the very heart-beats of the institution, and 
understand the secrets and the aspirations of its 
existence. In a shadowy hall or temple, which admits 
granite columns and a small convex mirror as equally 
appropriate accessories, we see a gathering of women. 
Dimly in the background appear militant suffragists 
with banners; in the foreground is a sportswoman, 
with a cigarette between her fingers, kneeling by her 
big dog; on the other side is a nun; and in the 
centre, radiant, triumphant, larger than life, is Herbert 
Spencer’s ideal of morality, ‘‘ a healthy mother suckling 
a healthy child”. Not that I imagine Mr. Goetze to 
have had that philosopher’s teaching in his mind—far 
from it, probably—yet I fancy Mr. Spencer would 
have found this picture an admirable piece of art, 
and bestowed upon it his most solemn benediction. 
What would one not give to hear the wonderful com- 
ments that will be evoked by this sublime work— 
sublime, or only one step from it—among the cata- 
logue-holding throng during the next three months! I 
envy the happy couple in their quiet, sunny morning- 
room of the little picture below (a charming little 
picture, by Mr. Walter Russell, strayed from the New 
English Art Club), for they will hear it all. But I am 
reminded—it is time to cross Piccadilly. 

‘“ Lord, what fools these mortals be!” I wonder in 
what superior region, in what climate of the immortals, 
dwells that sprite which signs ‘‘Max” on these 
aerially-coloured missives deftly caught and framed by 
Messrs. Carfax—though appearing, I know, in polite 
disguises among us, and known to ephemeral men as 
Mr. Beerbohm. If risibility mark humanity from the 
beast, how much more the immortals from mankind ! 
Max has been called a satirist ; he has been hailed as 
reviving the honours of Satire, ‘‘that bastard and 
wandering Muse”’, in an age too careful of hurt feelings 
to relish the pricks of pointed wit. But no, the satirist 
must have his Cause; a degenerate age to scourge, a 
party to un-office ; a fashion to deride ; or at least he 
must have his chosen enemy, a butt, a thing to mock 
out of existence. The smallest of small personal 
piques could arm a Pope with potent venom for his 
brilliant cruelties. But Max serves no cause, no party ; 
these are not his inspirations. We are all food for 
laughter, Mr. Beerbohm included. Though none so 
acutely personal as he, yet his wit retains somehow an 
impersonal character, detached andunembroiled. Heis 
brimmed with malice, yet we acquit him of malignity. 
How cruel, how causelessly cruel he can be, and yet we 
suspect him of humanity, of tolerance and a kindly mind. 
What a genius for indiscretion, yet we cannot picture 
him as anything but imperturbably correct. Many 
contradictions compose the incomparable Max. Though 
his drawings move us to echo the frolic cry of Puck, 
his mood is never wholly merry, sometimes it has 
depths of bitter gravity. The smile with which he 
watches the mundane spectacle is a smile like that of 
her ‘‘ whose eyelids are a little weary”. Withal, his 
art delights in shy, sweet tints of limpid colour ; the 
daintier and more delicate the tone, the sharper and 
surer the thrust that pins his victim. How soothing, 
after the Academy’s variegated walls, this little gallery 
of drawings with their effect of tranquil and tender 
colour! Yet perhaps the effect on some of the per- 
sonages figured here will not be altogether soothing, 
if they pay the collection a visit, as everybody should, 
as everybody surely will. What use to describe ‘‘ Mr. 
Balfour wishing he had been born in a simpler age”, 
or ‘‘Chelsea and Mr. Steer by moonlight”, or Mr. 
Pinero, in the beard and loose clothes of G. B. S., 
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musing wistfully ‘‘ Perhaps I shall get an European 
reputation now”? Max does not often miss, but of 
the ‘‘ Mr. Strang” and the “‘ Lord Lytton” I fail to see 
the point. One number in the catalogue, No. 3, has 
been deemed too indiscreet, and has made way for 
another which we have seen before at Mr. Baillie’s, 
but which we are only too glad to see again. It is the 
perfectly delightful ‘‘Mr. Henry James in America”. 
Greeted with a diversity of exclamations from his country 
folk, we behold him contemplating them, and these are 
his unspoken thoughts : ‘‘So that, in fine, let, with- 
out further beating about the bush, me make to myself 
amazed acknowledgment that, but for the certificate of 
birth which I have—so quite indubitably—on me, I 
might, in regarding (and as it were overseeing) 4 l’ceil 
de voyager, these dear good people, find hard to 
swallow or even to take by subconscious injection, the 
great idea that I am—oh, ever so indigenously !—one 
of them.” LAURENCE BINYON. 


ON SOME VIOLINISTS. 


HERE was an article in this Review a year ago, 
called ‘‘ Mischa Elman’s Genius ”, in which it was 
said with justice that the Russian boy who had suddenly 
become famous was no infant prodigy but ‘‘a perfectly 
ripe artist who challenges comparison with any living 
adult player”. I have lately been hearing him at the 
Queen’s Hall, and only want to repeat with emphasis 
what was said by Mr. Gorst. When Kubelik first 
came to London I remember his astonishing perform- 
ance, and the hesitation of everybody, in the midst of 
real admiration, as to whether this prodigious executant 
was likely to become a great artist. Since then we 
have had a little person who is really a prodigy, Vivien 
Chartres, who plays with grown-up skill but with the 
unformed soul of a child, making music as if playing at 
some queer game which she did not understand. The 
performance was almost disconcerting, as of an im- 
maturity developed beyond nature. Mischa Elman is a 
boy, sturdy of build, with a dogged face, the force of 
the animal visible in him as he stands motionless, or as 
his arm swings from the shoulder, with eager certainty, 
setting the bow to grapple with the strings. You do 
not think that he plays wonderfully for his age; his 
age does not count ; you realise that someone is playing 
wonderfully. 

What is most remarkable about Mischa Elman is that 
he is entirely without display. He played a concerto of 
Saint-Saéns, showy music made to sound clever, by a 
composer drily musical, who writes for the most part 
with a perfect ability to make the effects at which he 
aims: As Mischa Elman played them, harmonies 
written for show took on a real daintiness; some of 
the shine was taken off from what was too glittering in 
the music. He played earnestly and with an absolute 
grasp of the whole musical sense of every phrase, the 
feeling which he put into it being pure musical feeling, 
not any sort of attributed emotion. And in the Tartini, 
the ‘‘ Didone abbandonata”, with its abstract pathos, 
any woman to any lover, and its merry ending, as if 
the breezes that wafted A=neas laughed in wicked 
sympathy with his joy in escape, there was an easy, 
accurate, in a sense unstudied, rendering of whatever 
there was in the music to render, its pleasant formal 
qualities, not so insidiously showy as in the music of 
Saint-Saéns. And the player passed without effort 
from the one to the other, doing justice to both, not 
concerned with anything but how to give its full savour 
to each. 

Between hearing Mischa Elman and hearing Frit 
Kreisler I heard, at Bechstein Hall, the new Hambourg 
String Quartet, who were giving their first performance. 
We have not too many good players of concerted 
music in England, and a quartet half made up out of 
the Hambourg family cannot but be welcome. I am 
glad to see it announced that the Nora Clench quartet 
(which has done so much to acquaint us with modern 
French and Russian composers) is making the original 
experiment of beginning its concerts, which are to be 
held at Clifford’s Inn, at 5.30 and ending them at 6.45. 


years, is long enough for anyone to listen to music, 
and could any hour in the afternoon be more seductive 
to the world of five o’clock tea than the hour of 5.30? 
I take this innovation to be a serious attempt to 
improve the present condition of concert-giving in 
London, and the quartet deserves encouragement for 
this reason as well as for its own excellence. 

The members of the Hambourg quartet are well 
balanced, and in the first of the ‘‘ Rasoumoffsky” 
quartets, in which I heard them, the music was 
rendered with precision and could be listened to with 
real satisfaction. The leader, Jan Hambourg, was 
firm and definite, and in a sense led well; but as 
a violinist he never gives me much pleasure. Both 
Mark and Boris Hambourg have temperament, 
and in their different ways can thrill you. But Jan 
Hambourg has a hard tone, without feeling, an un- 
emotional display, as of one who has confidence rather 
than passion or respect or instinct. He does not love 
the notes, only his way of rendering them, its skill 
rather than its expressiveness ; and he is content to see 
nothing beyond that skill, in himself or in the music. 
He gave the Bach Chaconne as a solo, and failed to 
hold the interest all through, because he played it as if 
it were a musical exercise. What was best in him, his 
energy, held his players together; but the Hambourg 
genius is not in his playing. 

To hear Fritz Kreisler play the Chaconne, after hear- 
ing Jan Hambourg play it, is to realise all that music 
can gain or suffer at the hands of its interpreters. 
Kreisler has just been playing at one of Mr. Wood’s 
symphony concerts at the Queen’s Hall, and when he 
played the Chaconne it became articulate from the 
first touch of the bow on the strings. Every note 
lived, and with perfect ripeness; what had seemed a 
tedious musical exercise became a clear, various, posi- 
tively engaging thing. But there is nothing that 
Kreisler plays quite so well as Beethoven, and the 
divine violin concerto has perhaps never been better 
played by anyone. How infinitely finer, more appro- 
priate, as a form is a violin than a piano concerto ! how 
faultlessly do instrument and instruments combine, 
without any of the unnatural union of orchestra and 
piano! And this particular concerto is great even 
among Beethoven’s works. It is, on his part, a reve- 
lation; and Kreisler played it as if Beethoven had 
revealed it privately, over again, tohim. This young 
athlete, who seems joyously ready to grapple with 
sound, has a quality which of all others is best suited to 
interpret Beethoven. His soul seems to confide in his 
fiddle, and the fiddle tells us the secret. His fingers, 
trained to swift accuracy like race-horses, play from 
the heart, with checked passion; the notes throb, and 
their shriek is withdrawn from the strings, they cry 
with veiled lovely voices. There is emotion in every 
note of the music, but emotion mastered by art, a 
Beethoven mastered it. 

Kreisler’s tone has in it a thrilling purity, and it can 
cry or warble like a bird: there are both cries and 
warblings in the first movement of the concerto. His 
playing has that energy which comes to flower in grace, 
with a supple concealed agility, a skill which is never 
allowed to tell for itself, to mean anything apart from 
what it expresses. As he attacks the music he has the 
air of an ardent young sculptor, at work with powerful 
and vitalising hands. Sometimes his body sways 
under the music, yet is always stronger than any wave 
of emotion, which it overcomes gallantly. And his 
sense of proportion is so fine that any mere cadenza, 
played by him, becomes a link, not an interruption, so 
clearly and delicately is it put in its proper place, its 
due parenthesis. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


MAY-DAY, 


ae HEA? on more logs, the wind is chill.” May-day 

is a delight—the huge fire, the snug cosy corner, 
an arm-chair and an interesting book for hours without 
a suspicion or suggestion of going out ; the “‘ hissing 
urn” or something as good, the hot cakes, and all 
the other comforts of indoors, when outside all is 
forbidding. You feel so secure, so self-centred, so 


An hour and a quarter, as I have been urging for 


entirely independent when entrenched by your own 
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fireside; you look out to the dark sky above, the flurried 
clouds, and the rain and the hustled trees wincing 
from the cold blast. Never more thoroughly than on 
May-day does one enter into the Lucretian spirit. 
Sweet it truly is to see the miserable passers-by, 
great-coated and mufflered in vain against the piercing 
wind, looking so entirely ludicrous against the bright, 
though shivering, green leaves. Funnier still is the 
scarecrow, who shoots past the window, lightly clothed, 
no top-coat, from faith in an old legend. His fresh 
raiment is the laughing-stock of the sneering elements, 
and the turned-up collar of his smart morning-coat, 
so ridiculous in its ineffectiveness, confesses his ab- 
surdity. One can see standing on every green leaf a 
little imp, doubled up with one huge grin, arms akimbo 
in his fat little sides, chuckling over the poor wretches 
who put their trust in May-day and the poets. One 
imp whistles to another as he sees a simpleton approach ; 
a little rustling laugh at first, it runs from imp to imp, 
from tree to tree, till the rustle rises to a shriek of 
malice, swelling till all the great army of imps is 
advertised of the joke and a loud roar greets the dis- 
comfiture of the human. Even the trees catch the 
infection and bend and sway about with laughter. 
It is such a splendid joke that mortals should ever 
have thought that May-day was a day for light-draped 
fairies and sylphs and dancing on the lawn. One elf 
asks the other, with a dig in his ribs, who first told 
this lie and made mortals believe it? The other elf 
grins but can’t say. It was a goblins’ day ever since he 
can remember. He never knew any fairies venture out 
on May-day in his time. But it was a grand hoax ; the 
best they ever did, and it’s not played out even yet. 
One would have thought by this time men had learned 
by experience ; only mortals are such fools. But here 
comes another-—— 

The man by the club fire agrees with the imps ; from 
his coign of advantage he can see them, which the thin- 
clad wretch, who had faith in spring, cannot. He 
thinks it is all the beggarly elements, and, confident 
that May must smile before long, persists on his way, 
It may be his good luck that an indoor engagement 
quickly draws him and keeps him in. Then it is a 
matter of temperament, whether, thawing and drying by 
the fire and his spirits rising in the process, he regains 
faith in the gay green leaves, and declares that after all 
May-day is a glorious day and ventures forth again, or 
profiting by shelter and warmth determines to abide 
there, preferring comfort to poetry. But the luckless 
believer in May, who must perforce be out and about 
all the day, returns to his home, cold, wet, miserable in 
body and mind, disillusioned, a sceptic. He begins to 
believe in imps. Moodily he takes down one of his 
favourite books. 


‘* Now that the Spring hath filled our veins 
With kind and active fire.” 


Liar’, he says. 


**O, the month of May, the merry month of May 
So frolic, so gay, and so green, so green, so green!” 


“‘ Frolic and gay it may be, but its pleasantry does 
not appeal to me: and green, / was green to believe in 
it: a beastly sarcastic verse.” 


‘* My love is fair, my love is gay, 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May.” 


‘* | don’t see the flowers nor anything fresh in May 
but the biting cold. I never felt less like loving any- 
jog bg my life. All poets are liars.” And so he goes 
0 bed. 

But the imps have another little joke, in which 
humans, however, don’t come in. The keen-eyed man 
may see any time in later spring, especially in May, 
little parties of imps squatting down in a ring on all 
fours, all looking concentrically and intently on the 
Same spot of ground. It is usually in the grey of dawn, 
when there is a frost. They are evidently expecting 
something. Wait, and you will suddenly see them 
Spring into the air with a shriek of laughter. They 
will join hands and dance round and round in a circle, 
chuckling diabolically. Examine the ground and you 
will find that some unfortunate plant that cannot stand 
frost, trusting in the promise of May, has pushed up 


through the earth, only to meet cutting wind and white 
frost. Its sered brown top witnesses to its blasted 
hopes. What a glorious sell! the imps say to one 
another. It is a standing joke with them. Sometimes 
too they wait for a luckless early butterfly or dragonfly, 
bursting from his pupa, to find a forbidding, bitter 
world to receive him. 

Oh! the imps have a good time on May-day ; it is 
they who do the dancing, not the fairies. 


THE CRANE.—II. 


Mee days later I paid a second visit to the crane’s 

stronghold, but this time selected another point 
about two miles from my first station and to the east 
of the marsh, the former being on the south side of it. 
A careful reconnaissance of the great sea of waving 
reeds shortly disclosed to me two pairs of cranes, 
whose movements I watched most carefully for nigh 
two hours without being able to form any opinion as 
to their meaning beyond that one pair had apparently 
some definite object in view whilst the other seemed to 
be quite irrational in their methods and movements. 

I was unable to revisit the place for nine days, and 
on this occasion went to the olive grove whence I had 
commenced operations on the first day. For a long 
time no cranes were visible, but other bird life was to 
be seen in abundance. Immediately in front of me 
and between my position and the edge of the marsh 
was a sun-baked expanse of dried mud over which a 
colony of pratincoles kept wheeling, ever and again 
coming up to mob me in protest of my invasion of their 
sanctuary. In the shallows along the edge of the water 
some squacco herons in their glorious nuptial plumage 
were wading, whilst beyond them the graceful whis- 
kered terns eddied up and down, their silvery backs 
and wings forming a marked contrast to their dark 
breasts, which in the brilliant sunshine seemed 
at times almost black. The incessant querulous 
cries of the pratincoles and the sharp call of the terns 
intermingled in an amazing confusion of sound, but its 
meaning was perfectly clear; would I and my horse 
and retriever kindly go somewhere, anywhere, but at 
any rate, go away, at once or sooner if possible. After 
a long wait, two cranes arrived from the north and 
alighted in the marsh nearly a mile and a-half to my 
front. After much manceuvring and changes of posi- 
tion they proceeded to walk through the reeds south- 
ward. Presently one disappeared, the other halting and 
posting itself on sentry duty. It was not difficult to 
come to the conclusion that these birds must have a 
nest and that the eggs must be but slightly incubated, 
or they would not have been absent for so long. 

After taking a most careful bearing of the spot 
where the bird had become lost to view, not only on 
a grey stone nigh two miles off on the far side of the 
marsh but on a rocky patch in the Sierra twenty miles 
beyond, I mounted my horse and proceeded to ride the 
line. Upon descending into the marsh and entering 
the reed beds, I at once lost sight of my guiding 
stone ahead. Luckily the mark in the Sierra stood me 
in good stead and enabled me to keep to my alignment. 
And here I must digress for a moment to explain a 
technical point of no small import in this matter of 
‘* marking”. When a sportsman or naturalist ‘‘ marks” 
the position of a bird or other object, the first and 
principal thing of course is to ensure that not only is a 
correct alignment taken from the point of observation 
but that this alignment is carefully adhered to during 
the subsequent advance towards the desired point. 
But this is only half the battle and provides for direc- 
tion only, the other essential factor fora correct solution 
of the problem being that of the distance to be 
traversed to reach the objective. This in the case of 
the sportsman is usually thirty to fifty yards or at 
most, with a wounded and dropping bird, a hundred or 
two hundred yards, and at these short distances it is 
usually easy enough to identify some tuft of rushes, 
bush or what not. But in the case of the cranes, the 

roblem of distance was infinitely more complex. To 
leste with, the distance was very great, so great that 
save with a telescope it was impossible to see the birds 
at all, since only their heads showed over the reeds, or to 
attempt to identify the point they were at. Added to 
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this the vast extent of reeds presented to the eye 
a sea of grey-green, ever changing in colour and shade 
according as the sunlight played upon its wind-swept, 
undulating surface. No matter how carefully one 
may have noted any particular portions of such an 
expanse through one’s telescope, the moment one lowers 
the glass and tries to pick up the same point by direct 
vision, the chances are twenty to one that the eye 
becomes hopelessly confused and the result is failure. 
Here, however, fortune unexpectedly favoured me, for 
scattered at intervals throughout the great marsh were 
small belts of young bulrush, forming to the eye bands 
of slightly darker green. By such adventitious aid I 
was enabled to locate approximately the desired spot 
as being somewhat to the left of the fourth or fifth dark 
patch of rushes. So far, so good. But the moment 
{ descended from my hill and entered the marsh the 
apparent position of these dark patches underwent a 
complete change and they seemed all to merge into one 
mass and I had to trust to a “‘ dead reckoning” of my 
course somewhat aided by the dark rushes but also 
somewhat complicated by them, for on entering the reeds 
I found bulrush growing sparsely all over the place ! 
As I neared the spot I had marked, both cranes sud- 
denly rose from points wide apart, and after flying 
about a quarter of a mile, alighted together and 
watched my proceedings. As I was curious to see 
what they would do if I approached them, I marked 
the spot where I suspected the nest to be by planting 
my long iron-shod ‘‘ garrocha”’, or ‘‘bull-stick,” in 
the mud, and rode towards them. And now I was 
witness of a spectacle for which I was not prepared. 
First one and then the other of the great birds gave 
me a gratuitous exhibition of what it was like to be a 
wounded crane. No lapwing ever did the trick with 
half such adroitness. It seemed almost discourteous to 
disoblige them by ignoring their efforts, and I spurred 
my horse on as if to overtake them. It was quite 
touching to note the desperate earnestness with which 
they suddenly acquired a broken leg or a stiff joint and 
tumbled over (much as a boy does who, having 
attached a stilt on one leg, strives to walk), eventually 
having recourse to their wings to recover their equili- 
brium. Again as I drew nearer, they would quickly 
develop some acute malady in one wing which caused 
them to flap along through the water until my nearer 
approach wrought a perfect cure, and opening their 
grand wings, which spread for over six feet, they sailed 
off to a safe distance, ready to repeat the performance 
should I attempt to follow them. 

i now returned to my bull-stick and picking up the 
old alignment worked along it until I came upon what 
was obviously an unfinished cranes’ nest of the year, a 
great platform of reeds and rushes, 5 feet across, 
zaised to the level of the water, which was here about 
eighteen inches deep. Several well-defined ‘cranes’ 
paths ” led up to this nest. It did not require any pro- 
found bird-knowledge to realise that this could not 
be the nest of the birds which had shown so much 
anxiety at my presence, and I quickly concluded that 
they must have eggs or possibly young not far off. 
Consequently | made numerous casts on horseback in 
various directions all about the place, but without 
success, and eventually returned to my point of obser- 
vation thoroughly discomfited, and trying to persuade 
myself that the cranes had hatched off in the nest I had 
found, which had since subsided, and that their young 
were skulking in the reeds. 

After half-an-hour’s further watching, the cranes 
@ace again returned to the suspected locality, whilst 
two other pairs conducted independent manceuvres 
about half a mile on either side of them. The most 
patient study of their movements however elicited 
nothing, and I was compelled to ride homewards at 
sundown with the feeling that I had been completely 
baffled in my nefarious plans. 

The following day I once again returned to the attack 
and proceeded to the hill to the east of the marsh, 
since I was well assured of the accuracy of my align- 
ment of the day before, and wanted to obtain as clearly 
defined a bearing from another point. Sure enough, 
there were the cranes feeding in an “‘ arroyo” or water- 
course about half a mile to north of the point where 
they had given their acrobatic performance of the 


previous day. Presently they began to move south. 
westward, and after a time one suddenly disappeared, 
whilst the other took wing and alighted about a 
quarter of a mile beyond, and at once took up a 
position on sentry duty. I felt convinced that the bird 
that had disappeared had crouched in the reeds and run 
to its nest, and so allowing some yards for this evolution 
I took most precise bearings of the supposed spot and 
resolutely rode the line. After about three-quarters 
of a mile of splashing through the reeds and water, 
the old crane rose some forty yards right in front of 
me, and pressing on I came on the nest some twenty 
yards nearer. Glancing around I found I was on 
the identical cross bearing of the previous day. How 
and why I failed to find the nest on that occasion it is 
hard to say, for a short ride around brought me to the 
unfinished nest. It is a good example of the difficulties 
attending the finding of these huge nests, despite years 
of practice, the aid of glasses and other resources of 
civilisation. 

There lay the nest, in the middle of a small pool of 
open water, here about g inches deep. It was merelya 
platform of reeds 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and raised 
4 inches above the water level. In a slight hollow in 
the middle of the platform lay the two huge egg's of the 
usual type, very elongated, and of a dull creamy brown 
colour with rusty spots and speckles. They were some 
inches apart, having apparently been disturbed by the 
old bird when hurriedly leaving the nest, and in this 
position I photographed them at distances varying from 
20 feet to 18 inches. Most people know very well 
the colour of the eggs of the water-hen or moor-hen. 
These great eggs of the crane are almost exact counter- 
parts, of course enormously magnified, of some of the 
commonly met with varieties of moor-hens’ eggs. In 
conclusion, I may say that I subsequently located the 
other cranes’ nests. One of these, belonging to the 
pair who caused me such perplexity by their evasive 
an indeterminate movements upon my second visit to 
the marsh, had obviously been robbed, and it was their 
nest which I came across on the occasion of my third 
visit. With regard to the others, unless their eggs 
were found and eaten by my friend the predacious local 
sportsman after my departure (when they must have 
been fairly hard oil, I have every hope and belief that 
they hatched off in safety. 

S.W. Andalucia. 


P.S.—11 March. As I send this to the post a flock 
of cranes, in their well-known V-shaped formation, 
have just passed overhead giving vent to their musical 
cries. One side of the V comprised seventy-three birds 
and the other over eighty. Similar flocks have been 
passing high overhead ever since daylight this morning. 
By a curious coincidence I see that it is exactly thirty- 
three years to the day since Colonel Irby and Dr. Stark 
watched the migration of the year 1874, already de- 
scribed. The direction taken by these successive flocks 
(as well as of those of the storks which pass northward 
in flocks, at times numbering from 400 to 500 each, 
but some weeks earlier than the cranes), in accordance 
with observations made by me for many years in this 
particular district, is almost invariably the same— 
namely, a line passing about six miles west of the old 
town of Tarifa and running from S. by E.}E. to N. 
by W. } W.—W. V. 


WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


7 S. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, April 1907. 

Sir,—The Royal Hibernian Academy is threatened. 
An attempt is being made, if not to extinguish it 
altogether, yet to deprive it of its schools, and thus 
toturn it into a sort of shop-keeping company for the 
exhibition and sale of pictures. 

Some eighteen months ago a Government Com- 
mission assembled here in Dublin to collect evidence, 
and question certain prominent people, and report 
‘* whether any, and if so what, measures should be taken 
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Being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE ELHI DURBAR. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN INDIA. 


A Novel by SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Doings of 
Berengaria.” 


“Her _vivaci and eminently readable story......Full of merry talk and 
quaint observation.”—Dai/y Chronicle. 

‘A sparkling relation of a journey to and adventures in India at the time of 
the t Delhi Durbar...... It has long been our lament that humour plays so 
small a part in the most modern of modern fiction, and it is therefore an added 
delight to find in the American girl’s story, or rather in her racy relation of it, 
much of that ‘ saving grace,’ and something of brilliance and epigram.” 

Liverpool Courier. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 4 MAY, 1907. 
NATURE THROUGH A GLASS—DARKLY. 


“The Cambridge Natural History.” Edited by S. F. 
Harmer and A. E. Shipley. Vol. I. Protozoa, by 
M. Hartog; Porifera, by Igerna B. J. Sollas; 
Celenterata and Ctenophora, by S. J. Hickson; 
Echinodermata, by E. W. MacBride. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 17s. net. 


O the British student of nature the number of 
general works recently published or now being 
published on the animal kingdom should afford sincere 
pleasure. It is true that the past century yielded a 
good supply of books of this kind; but with a few 
notable exceptions, such as Forbes and Hanley’s 
“British Molluscs ” and Forbes’ ‘ British Starfishes”’, 
they dealt with the larger backboned creatures to 
which popular phraseology is wont to restrict the 
term ‘‘animals”. The lower and smaller animals, if 
mentioned at all, were briefly passed over in a few 
es. This method of treatment was no doubt due to 
the publishers, who believed that there was more 
money in birds and beasts, and of course butterflies, 
than in the less frequently seen inhabitants of the 
waters and of the under-world. Thus concerning the 
latter creatures there has arisen an ignorance, regret- 
table if not extraordinary in a maritime and nature- 
loving people, which renders it increasingly difficult to 
deal with them in a popular and interesting manner. 
Nowadays the zoologist delights to see a change in 
this respect. The ten volumes of ‘‘ The Cambridge 
Natural History”, for instance, include no fewer than 
six devoted to the backboneless animals. The Oxford 
Zoology, as one may call the treatise being edited by 
Professor Ray Lankester, gives to those animals a, 
share even more in accord with their true scientific 
importance. 

Written, as both these series are, by acknowledged 
authorities on the different groups of animals, they do 
not, we are confident, prove a source of regret to their 
publishers. For, after all, these humble creatures are 
frequently of supreme moment in the working of the 
world, and their stories when told with knowledge and 
sympathy are of fascinating interest. There is room 
for both of these series, and for yet others, since the 
ways in which the subject can be dealt with are many. 
“The Cambridge Natural History ” is intended, as the 
original prospectus informed us, ‘‘ for those who have 
not had any special scientific training, and who are 
not necessarily acquainted with scientific language”. 
It lays stress, as its name implies, on the habits and 
distribution of the animals, correlating them with the 
anatomical structure and classification. 

The plan is admirable, but it must be admitted that 
the various contributors carry it out with very unequal 
success. Let us look at the account of those minute 
creatures the Radiolaria or Polycistines, whose deli- 
cate and beautiful skeletons have since the days of 
Ehrenberg afforded delight to many a humble micro- 
scopist ; skeletons which, despite their invisibility to 
the naked eye, have built up huge masses of infusorial 
earth and Tripoli stone ; creatures whose marvellous 
Structure, first made known by Huxley, has been 
brilliantly elucidated and illustrated by Haeckel in the 
fattest volumes of the ‘‘Challenger” Report. This 
is how the untrained reader, ignorant of scientific 
language, is introduced to them by Mr. Hartog: 
“ Sarcodina with the protoplasm divided by a perforated 
chitinous central capsule into a central mass surround- 
ing the nucleus, and an outer layer; the pseudopodia 
radiate, never anastomosing enough to form a marked 
network ; skeleton either siliceous, of spicules, or per- 
forated ; or of definitely arranged spicules of proteid 
matter (acanthin), sometimes also coalescing into a 
latticed shell ; reproduction by fission and by zoospores 
formed in the central capsule.” ‘Tis true, ’tis pity; 
but oh! Mr. Hartog, is it really necessary? No doubt 
this paragraph is intended as a condensed diagnosis, 
but we have waded through the 162 pages dealing with 


Protozoa and have found only one paragraph unspoiled 
by similar technicality, and this is an extract from a 
book published in 1753. 

Miss Igerna Sollas gives, as becomes the daughter 
of her father, an excellent account of the Sponges, 
with a key to the British genera that will be wel- 
comed by the amateur who shall have mastered 
her terminology. For she too is soon led away from 
the path of simplicity by an apparent desire to intro- 
duce all the technical terms ever used in the description 
of sponges. Does the crumb-of-bread sponge grow 
now in sheets encrusting rock surfaces, now in the 
form of a long tube, or now in a number of tubular 
ridges, Miss Sollas must stop to tell us that ‘‘ Bidder 
has proposed to call the different forms of the same 
species ‘metamps’ of the species”. She does use the 
term once again, but we could well have been spared it. 
Her account of flints shows that Miss Sollas can treat 
a difficult subject with clearness and brevity ; but as a 
rule she prefers to bury her talent in the jargon of the 
laboratory. 

The section on the corals, sea-anemones, jelly-fishes, 
and all those animals that with them make up the sub- 
kingdom Ccelenterata has been entrusted to Professor 
Hickson. Now Mr. Hickson is a man of vivacity and 
humour, and withal an excellent outdoor naturalist. 
But unfortunately he knows a terrible lot about Ceel- 
enterata, and he has taken up so much of his allotted 
space with details of structure and classification that 
he has almost forgotten to be interesting. Many 
problems presented by the classification of these 
animals are still unsolved, and we serious students 
are glad to have the opinions of so eminent an 
authority ; but the ordinary person wanting to learn 
why a sea-anemone has nothing to do with plants, 
or why his son laughed at him yesterday for speaking 
of a ‘‘coral insect”, will wish that the systematic 
descriptions had been left to the Oxford treatise. 
When relating the ways in which some of these animals 
live in association or even co-operation with others of a 
different kind, when discussing the union of many 
individuals to make up the floating’ colony of the 
Portuguese man-o’-war, when inferring from Japanese 
netsukés the former existence of a coral fishery in the 
South Pacific, or when summarising present views as 
to the origin of coral atolls, Professor Hickson shows 
what he might have done had he left the protocnemes 
and metacnemes of Zoantharia to Professor Duerden 
and allowed Professor Bourne to enjoy his Stelechotokea 
in peace. 

Is it then impossible to write a natural history of the 
lower invertebrates that shall be at once interesting, 


“intelligible, and correct? Many a hard experience has 


taught us the difficulty of the task and makes us 
sympathise with these too learned writers. Indeed we 
should have been content to welcome their attempts 
and to stifle our criticism, had it not been for Professor 
MacBride’s chapters on the Echinoderms. Here at last 
is an account that subordinates details to essentials, 
that gives just so much classification as is necessary for 
an understanding of the story, and that, above ali 
things, deals with living animals rather than with 
names. Open the book where you will, you find each 
fact of structure explained with reference to the habits 
of the animal. The account of the flat sea-urchin 
called the sand-dollar is wholly admirable ; let us quote 
a few sentences relating to the peculiar hydraulic 
system of water-tubes characteristic of echinoderms, 
which in this urchin is greatly modified from the usual 
type. This ‘‘is to be explained entirely by the peculiar 
environment of the animal. The demand for specialised 
respiratory organs is brought about by the habit of 
living half buried in the sand. Under these circum- 
stances the strain of supplying the needful oxygen is 
thrown on the dorsal tube-feet, and they become 
modified in order to fit them for this function. The 
locomotor tube-feet are very small and feeble compared 
with those of Echinus esculentus, but this is compre- 
hensible when it is recollected how little resistance the 
yielding sand would offer to the pull of a powerful tube- 
foot like that of the Regular Urchins, for in order to 
move the creature through the sand a multitude of 
feeble pulls distributed all over its surface is necessary, 
and the locomotor tube-feet are exactly fitted, both as 
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to size and number, for this object”. Everywhere is 
the same observation and originality. Much in Pro- 
fessor MacBride’s account will not meet with the 
approval of his fellow specialists. But there is not 
one of them who cannot learn from it; and if a know- 
ledge of natural history ever could be acquired from 
books, it would be from the pages of such a writer as 
Professor MacBride. 

Let us conclude by saying that we have no wish to 
depreciate the scientific value of any part of this volume. 
The zealous student of animal morphology, or the pro- 
fessional zoologist anxious to bring his knowledge up 
to date, will find here a compendium on which he can 
rely. An excellent index includes not only the generic 
and specific names, but all the less familiar technical 
terms. It is even intermittently glossarial—a conces- 
sion to the untrained reader—thus: ‘‘ Tylotoxea (a 
rhabdus of which one actine is tylote or knobbed, the 
other oxeate, the latter directed towards the surface of 
the Sponge).” Wecommend its perusal to Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. 


THE MEDIAVAL PARISH. 


“Parish Life in Medieval England.” By Abbot 
Gasquet. London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


"THE ecclesiastical life of medieval England has a 
very beautiful and also a very seamy side, and 
the historian has not yet arisen who will show these 
two sides impartially. In this book Abbot Gasquet 
attempts a picture of the English parish as it was 
in the days of chivalry. He is happy in having seized 
upon just that side of Church life in which the 
medizval times compare altogether favourably with the 
days that succeeded them, and he has also special 
qualifications for his task. He shows a wondrous 
acquaintance with parish records and other ecclesi- 
astical documents bearing on his subject. His style 
is pleasant, and he is an enthusiastic sympathiser 
with the past as against the present. Those who desire 
to know the best that can be said for the faith of our 
forefathers will enjoy his pages. Still in his way Abbot 
Gasquet is just as partial as the more respectable writers 
on the Protestant side. Indeed he and they both 
create a similar intellectual difficulty. Grant that the 
medizval Church was for centuries the corrupt and 
priest-ridden institution that the Whigs’ advocate, 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, describes in his ‘‘ Age of 
Wycliffe”’, it is impossible to understand how it could 
have possessed that deep spiritual influence over 
the parish life of old England to which all contem- 
porary records testify. But if we assume the English 
medieval Church to have attained the unworldly 
sanctity that Abbot Gasquet imagines, we are con- 
fronted with a difficulty as great. It is only right to 
insist that the Church in England in the Middle Ages 
compared in many ways favourably with the Anglican 
Church of later days. It is at the same time unwise 
to conceal its blemishes ; but Abbot Gasquet’s picture 
of the English parochial clergy of the later Middle 
Ages is essentially one-sided. Chaucer’s ‘‘ poure 
parson” had, he says, doubtless his counterpart in 
numberless parishes in England. This may be true: 
but Chaucer (a thing no one would have supposed 
from Abbot Gasquet’s pages) contrasts this ‘* poure 
parson” with a very different sort of clerics; clerics 
who, in Archbishop Sudbury’s words, scorned to 
keep due residence in their churches, and ‘‘ went to 
dwell in distant and perhaps unhonest places without 
episcopal licence, and let their churches out to farm to 
persons less fitted”. Nor is frequent non-residence the 
only charge that can be brought against a large section 
of the clergy of Plantagenet times. We have no wish 
to take the dark things that Gower, for instance, says of 
the parish priests in ‘‘ Vox Clamantis ” too literally. 
In some ways we are inclined to think that the parson 
of the fifteenth century (when resident) exercised a more 
wholesome influence over his flock than the parson 
of the eighteenth. Still a body of clergymen who were 
such notorious poachers that an Act of Parliament was 
needed to prevent the majority of them from keeping 


greyhounds were hardly the most exemplary of moral 
guides. 
Abbot Gasquet, however, not only shuts his eyes to 


the seamy side of medizval religion, he actually defends . 


one of the worst of medizval abuses, the impropriation 
of tithes for the benefit of monasteries, whereby many 
parishes lost all the benefit of the parochial endow- 


ments. No ingenious pleading can get over the con- © 


demnation of the fifteenth-century Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, Gascoigne: ‘‘The monks do 
nothing for the poor parishioners whose tithes they get, 
though they say they pray for them and provide an ill- 
paid vicar.” As against the episcopal visitation 
returns, which Abbot Gasquet quotes on the subject, 
may be set the fact that Parliament in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. passed laws to provide for 
the vicars of impropriated parishes some support out of 
the tithe. 

On that much-disputed question, the origin of the 
tithe, Abbot Gasquet takes up a position very different 
from that with which the writings of Lord Selborne 
and the orators of Church Defence platforms have 
familiarised us. His view, which is that of the 
Canonists, is that the tithe was in its origin a spiritual 
tax, of which at least to a considerable extent the 
clergy were trustees for the poor. The customary obla- 
tions or offerings of the parishioners were, he thinks, 
regarded as the proper payments on the part of the 
laity for the support of the clergy. Our author argues 
his case here with ability, and it may well be that Lord 
Selborne’s conclusions require modification. Still, if 
the view of the fifteenth century on the subject had 
been that of Abbot Gasquet, it is impossible to under- 
stand how the author of the ‘‘ Mirror of Justice ” could 
have said that customary oblations owed their origin 
to the greed of a clergy who were not content with 
tithes. 

On a few minor matters the book is inaccurate. For 
instance, there is a brief reference to the Rogationtide 
processions, but it is not stated that one of their chief 
objects was to mark the parish boundaries. Again, we 
read that in the medizval church “‘ on the altar between 
the two big candlesticks stood a crucifix”. This we 
believe is inaccurate. The medieval church no doubt 
had its rood-loft and its processional cross; but the 
crucifix on the altar, though it was occasionally to 
be seen, was not a necessary nor perhaps a common 
church ornament. 


THE ESSENTIAL MADAME DE STAEL. 


‘* Madame de Stael and her Lovers.” By Francis Gribble. 
London : Nash. 1907. 15s. net. 


HIS is a very interesting and, indeed, a brilliant 
book. It is not more about Madame de Stael 
than about Benjamin Constant, and in what is said 
about him more attention is given to the revelations of 
the ‘‘ Journal Intime” than to anything else. No mention 
is made of the relations between Constant and Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days, or of the episode of La 
Benjamine. It describes an age when life was based 
upon absolute and ardent convictions, when enthu- 
siasm for the Good, the Beautiful, and the True was 
universal, yet when, in the efforts to realise them, 
ordinary considerations of morality were put aside, and 
experiment after experiment was tried, each with a 
certainty of failure. The revolutionary zeal for a more 
complete existence, a fuller harmony between aspiration 
and realisation than human life admits of, did not con- 
fine itself to France. In Germany Goethe’s genius was 
always most strongly stirred by the advent of a new 
passion, and Stella paints the tragedy, more ridiculous 
than sublime to modern ideas, of a man loved equally 
by two women, and equally unable to satisfy them 
both, finding no honourable solution to the dilemma 
except in suicide. In England this movement met with 
opposition. The passion of Byron and Shelley, more 
refined than the vulgar excesses of the Regent, was 
crushed by the humdrum respectability of Farmer 
George and his wife, and by the irrepressible desire of 
English society to prove itself virtuous. 
Not many years ago, at a solemn international 
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conference on education, an Englishman, imperfectly 
acquainted with the language in which he was address- 
ing the throng of motley nationalities, summed up 
the secret of pedagogic success in the words ‘‘ Aimez, 
messieurs et mesdames, aimez”. Madame de Stael 
and Benjamin Constant would have said that this is the 
key of life. Write poems, write novels, discuss the 
secret of the universe, travel five hundred miles to meet 
a fresh intellect, penetrate the essence of religion, turn 
an empire into a constitutional monarchy, but if you 
cannot love you are nothing. We learn from his corre- 
spondence that Constant was the same in England as 
he was elsewhere, passionate, suspicious, ever un- 
satisfied in friendship as he was afterwards in love. 
We may say that in this period two inconsistent move- 
ments met and produced a strange offspring, the cor- 


ruption and the frivolity of the ancien régime and the 


doctrinaire priggishness of the Restoration. We are 
halfway between Talleyrand and Guizot. The passion 
of the Revolution is still unappeased, reform has not 
adopted its puritanical guise ; if we care for the future 
of es world we must think, but we must never omit 
to feel. 

It is not strange that Napoleon and Madame de 
Stael did not get on well together. Even before the 
First Consul-came into power she proved too much for 
the Directory, and had to be sent into exile. It is not 
easy to appreciate the difficulties of the Consular govern- 
ment. Napoleon had to establish order, authority, 
obedience, where none of these then existed, and, 
anxious as he was to reconcile the Church and the 
ancient aristocracy to his rule, there were some elements 
of disorder which he was bound to keep at a distance. 
He had a pardonable dislike for political women. 
Madame de Stael would have been quite as dangerous 
a friend as she was an enemy. She was insatiable 
of admiration, entirely devoid of tact, never happy 
unless she was the centre of a movement. As a friend 
she would have tended to have made Napoleon ridi- 
culous, as an opponent she would have been in Paris 
the nucleus of every dissenting force. Her pen and 
her tongue would have been at the service of every 
adversary. After all, she was not French but Swiss; 
she had no French blood in her veins. Her proper 
place was Coppet, where she was allowed to reign 
supreme. Those who cite her persecution as an addi- 
tional proof of Napoleon’s brutality must be hard 
up for arguments. In some respects she resembled 
Napoleon. She was the greatest woman of her genera- 
tion, greater than Queen Louise, than Madame de 
Lieven or than Rahel. She has won a permanent place 
in history both as a writer and as a personality, and 
it is but a small grievance that she was kept at arm’s 
length by a more commanding personality than her 
own. 

Mr. Gribble does not mention that she was the 
original of Charley’s Aunt. When she was staying in 
London a number of undergraduates invited her to 
spend a day at Oxford. A large party had been 
gathered to meet her, and great was the expectation 
of her coming. At the last moment she excused her- 
self; Christchurch was in despair. The play must 
be acted and a Hamlet found. An undergraduate 
who knew French undertook to assume the part. The 
gorgeous robe and the turban were not wanting, the 
manly voice and masculine manner were no hindrance, 
the day was a complete success. The guests believed 
to the end of their lives that they had spent rapturous 
hours under the spell of the fair Genevese. 

This story illustrates her character. She owes her 
unique position in the world to the fact that she 
was very much of a man. Even Benjamin becomes 
Benjamine in her society. But her real strength lay 
equally in the fact that she was a very woman, and 
that under her virile exterior, her dominant will, her 
Sympathy and her understanding of great affairs, her 
Paramount desire to dominate the world, lay the 
seething volcano of a woman’s heart. Love was her 
whole existence. Man, Byron said, has countless 
resources, woman but one: “‘to love again and be 
again undone”. 


COUNTRY BOOKS. 


‘‘A Countryside Chronicle.” By 8. L. Bensusan. London: 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

‘A Text-book of Fungi.” By George Massee. London: Duck- 
worth. 1906. ; 

‘Great Golfers in the Making.” Edited by Henry Leach. 
London: Methuen. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ Practical Wildfowling.’” By W. J. Fallon. London: Gill. 
1907. 6s. 


It is not always easy to draw the line between fact and 
fiction in Mr. Bensusan’s “Countryside Chronicle”; and in 
annals of this sort the ambiguity is a little disturbing. Neither 
the things nor the people of the country are improved by being 
worked upon by much external imagination. Not all is 
ambiguous. The chronicle is the account of a year in Arcadia, 
as found in an out-of-the-way village of the East Coast, where 
many typical scenes are very charmingly described. But the 
Arcadia has a hero, nicknamed Father William, who is of 
an immeasurable age, in fact a keeper, perhaps a poacher, 
certainly a philosopher, though there are holes in his ethics, 
and a great maker and retailer of proverbial sayings. What 
Father William said and thought is the better half of the book, 
and like ‘Gilbert’s sentinel he thought of things that would 
astonish you. But did Father William say these things? In 
any event his manner of speech is cleverly caught and in- 
genuously transliterated. His views of life and his pawky 
ways make amusing reading. He would have made the fortune 
of a novel; but coming upon us asa neighbour with whose 
daily conversation we are concerned he sometimes fails to con- 
vince: he is a little too good for his place ; his views on the 
land and other great questions come out pat and a trifle too 
crisp. Perhaps this is to be too particular and literal ; and it 
is certainly a greater compliment to the author to consider 
that he made them, that he found Father William and his 
philsosophy, for he is an original and delightful companion. 
Nevertheless the suggestion of the faked interview here and 
there spoils the pleasure of a book written with distinction, 
appreciation and a fine turn of humorous sympathy. 

From Mr. Massee’s strict and technical text-book of fungi 
may be extracted much information that should be of interest 
to the least technical of botanists. The classification, of course, 
is purely for students, and much of the morphology and 
physiology is only intelligible to chemists. But fungi, whether 
parasites or saprophytes, have what one may call such very 
spectacular merits that one wonders they are so little studied 
by purely popular students. The colours of some of the 
agarics, for example, are of startling vividness, and the phos- 
phorescence of some of the same species is one of the most 
remarkable appearances in Nature. They will sometimes light 
up the woodwork in mines, and bits of fungus on trees have 
been mistaken not once or twice for glowworms. The commoner 
yeasts acting on hydrocarbon compounds produce chemical 
results well known to the public through their connexion with 
several industries as well as household recipes, for instance in 
brewing and in making ginger-beer. We come daily upon 
instances of their poisonous and disintegrating properties, and 
Mr. Massee is able to show that some of the most widely- 
used preservatives are, in fact, not very toxic to the fungi they 
are supposed to kill. In the study of fungi the chemist per- 
petually seems to be on the edge of discoveries which may be 
of wide commercial use ; for example, a German professes to 
have discovered one species which is able to fix the free 
nitrogen of the air, and the Bulgarians begin to employ a 
fungus which is alleged, but not by Mr. Massee, to convert 
milk into a food of the very highest medicinal value. But the 
book must be judged by what it is meant to be, a text-book for 
students, an introduction to new lines of research and a 
bibliography of the best books on the subject. As such it 
fulfils its purpose excellently. The diagrams and plates are 
clear and aptly illustrate the text, which is compressed into the 
smallest space compatible with clearness. 

The little autobiographies collected by Mr. Leach from his 
golfing paper are neither more nor less interesting than the 
accounts of their own beginnings now so often extracted from 
popular authors. The egoism is frank and ingenuous, that is 
what the editor no doubt wanted, but it is in almost every case 
quite free from any silly affectation or any outrageous claims on 
behalf of the game. That is left to the editor, whose introduc- 
tion is both moral and diffuse and a little suggestive of the 
pride of a hen in her chickens. Of the thirty-four contributors 
we like best Mr. Edward Blackwell. Part of the reason is that 
he is perhaps the longest driver among first-class players and 
long driving is the most stirring thing in the game. His zeal 
is as refreshing as Mr. Travis’s strong advice to play pawky 
is depressing. One is glad to have an authentic record of his 
extraordinary feat at the fifth hole at S. Andrews, which is 
about 520 yards in length. Not only did he reach the green 
in two but he turned round at once and played pretty 
well the same distance back, again reaching the green in 
his second shot, so that without any aid of wind he covered 
1,000 yards odd in four shots. His longest measured drive was 
366 yards. Some of the veteran professionals give quite 
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interesting accounts of the development of the game. There 
are men alive who played with the old feather balls, and 
several, it is to be noticed, much regret the rubber core. It is 
curious how few of the players make suggestions that are 
worth anything. They were perhaps instructed to tell the tale 
of their early successes and of matches which have now lost 
interest for anybody else. An exception must be made in 
favour of Mr. Worthington, who makes a suggestion for the 
establishment of county matches. For personal interest 
Andrew Kircaldy’s account of his enlistment and many years’ 
abstention from the game, and Ferguson’s tale of the old days 
—he was champion in 1880—are both modest and interesting 
chapters of autobiography. On the whole, the professionals 
write better stuff, if not better grammar, than the amateurs. _ 

Mr. Fallon has done well to republish and enlarge his 
practical little book on the wild fowl and his hunting. It is 
wholly free from affectation, and the bulk of it is concerned 
with natural history notes, illustrated by quite excellent draw- 
ings. For more experienced “sportsmen” it will seem an 
omission that little is said of the places where duck are chiefly 
to be found, and the immensely difficult tactics of punt-shoot- 
ing are not discussed. But the book is primarily for beginners, 
and it is a boon to find such a treatise written by a man who 
was a naturalist before he was a sportsman. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 


‘The Seven Deadly Sins.” By Frederick Rogers. London: 
A. H. Bullen. 1907. 5s. 

This little book is not, as some might think from its title, a 
collection of sermons directed against the wickedness of 
modern society. The Seven Deadly Sins were, so Mr. Rogers 
contends, “for more than six centuries a living and vitalising 
force in the intellect of our nation, stirring the imagination and 
arousing the conscience of poet, preacher and playwright 
alike” ; and he proves his contention by abundant evidence 
taken from English literature down to the seventeenth 
century. He begins by discussing shortly the mystical ex- 
cellence of the number seven, which figures so prominently in 
the religions and cosmogonies of the East, and passed thence 
into the doctrines of the early Christian Church. “Of the per- 
fection of seven”, gravely wrote S. Augustine, “I could say 
much, but . . . let this be sufficient admonition, that three is 
the first number wholly odd, and four wholly even, and these 
two make seven, which is therefore oftentimes put for all”. So 
there were recognised also by Catholics seven chief virtues, 
seven spiritual and seven corporal works of mercy, seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, and seven Penitential Psalms. When the 
Puritan movement came, the doctrine of the Seven Deadly 
Sins was denounced as Popery; “for these are nowhere 
commonly called the Seven Deadly Sins, but among Turks 
and Papists, not among Protestants” wrote Prynne in 1628 ; 
and thereafter we find them no more in literature. Mr. Rogers’ 
treatise is full, but not ostentatiously full, of erudite learning ; 
he is serious but pleasant to read, and indeed sometimes un- 
expectedly racy, as where he says that “ Wycliffe had all the 
qualities and literary methods of a successful journalist”, and 
again that “ Prynne’s power of making a mountain out of a 
molehill would have made him an invaluable critic of political 
ideas had he lived in our own time”. It remains to say that, 
like all which comes from the Shakespeare Head Press at 
Stratford-on-Avon, this book is a beautiful specimen of print- 
ing; if only all publishers would try to appreciate the 
difference that g type and paper make in the pleasure of 


reading ! 


SOME NOTABLE REPRINTS. 


Several notable reprints of English poets have been pub- 
lished during the last week. First in importance is undoubtedly 
the edition of Coleridge’s “ Christabel ”, which Mr. Frowde has 
just published, £1 15. net, under the direction of the Royal 
Society of Literature. It is illustrated by a facsimile of the 
original manuscript, and Mr. E. H. Coleridge has supplied 
notes in the text and the appendix. “Christabel”, when 
everything has been said for “ Kubla Khan”, remains after all 
unsurpassed in ane poetic quality. Its narrative, at once 
mystic and crystal clear, is one of the most enthralling things 
in English literature. It is more exquisite than “ The Ancient 
Mariner”. Like “The Ancient Mariner” it appeals to the few 
who know what is rare and delicate and wonderful in poetry 
and to the many who care for poetry, although their ear is 
largely uneducated and their intelligence far from subtle. This 
is a supreme test of great work. Mr. Coleridge writes an 
interesting account of the sources of “ Christabel”, but we do 
not take kindly to the attempt to reduce the story itself to 
prose. It reminds us of the attempts to explain in terms of 
prose the poetry of “In Memoriam”. Poetry like “ Christabel ” 
is, to our mind, not more amenable to such treatment than 
would be Shelley’s “ Life of Life”. “Christabel” indeed is quite 
untranslatable. We note that Mr. Coleridge concludes that, 
jn spite of its supposed sources in various English works and 


stories, the poem in reality is a new creation as new “as Eve 
when ‘first awaked’ and strange as yet to Adam and to 
Paradise”. “Christabel” is essentially one of those poems 
which it is much more agreeable to handle and to read in 
editions which have been mellowed a little by use and 
age. One would rather read the poem, indeed anything 
by Coleridge, in one of the little volumes published by Bel] 
or Pickering forty or fifty years ago than in any modern dress ; 
but this reprint is really interesting through its reproduction of 
the original manuscript. Coleridge as long as he lived had 
thoughts of finishing “ Christabel”. He declared that he had 
the whole plan entire from beginning to end in his brain ; but 
he feared that though the scheme was clear the execution of it 
was “an extremely subtle and difficult one”. The alterations, 
the refining of the poem to its perfect form is well illustrated 
by Mr. Coleridge’s textual notes. The line “O shield her! 
shield sweet Christabel !” is the last of six readings, the other 
five being “ And she is to sleep with Christabel” ; “ And she is 
to sleep by Christabel ” ; “And must she sleep with 
Christabel ” ; “ And must she sleep by Christabel” ; “ And she 
is alone with Christabel ”.—Messrs. Methuen publish Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s selection of Wordsworth (7s. 6d.) which is 
illustrated by Mr. H. New. Frankly, as Mr. Brooke explains 
at the outset, the edition was arranged largely for the sake of 
the pictorial matter—“I felt with him that the poetry of 
Weshuneth when he dealt with the scenery of the Lake 
Country, had not as yet been fully illustrated, and that the 
artists, seduced by the picturesque, had not sufficiently realised 
that spiritual essence of the landscape and its parts—‘ the soul 
of lonely places ’—which Wordsworth made the foundation of 
his poetry of nature”. This is well said, but we cannot say that 
Mr. New sheds, by his drawing, fresh light on Wordsworth or 
helps to interpret the poems. They are good drawings, but 
they do not enrich the text. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Heinemann has in hand a translation of the Memoirs of 
Madame de Boigne, who was an intimate friend of Madame 
Récamier, and the head of one of the smartest salons in Paris 
frequented by Madame de Stael and Chateaubriand. The 
first volume of her memoirs, which were written late in life, 
has just been published in France. 


Mr. John Murray has nearly ready for publication “The 
Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, 1792-1861”, by Mr. 
C. S. Parker, the first biography of a noteworthy mid-nineteenth 
century Parliamentarian. Another book which Mr. Murray 
has in hand is Mr. Noel Buxton’s “ Europe and the Turks ”. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish “The Court of the 
Tuileries, 1852-1870”, by Le Petit Homme Rouge. 


The Baroness Orczy, of whose “Scarlet Pimpernel” in its 
cheap edition 60,000 copies have been sold, has a new novel, 
“The Tangled Skein”, about to appear with Messrs. Greening. 
It deals with Mary Tudor and Hampton Court. 


Messrs. Alston Rivers will have Miss Marjorie Bowen’s new 
novel “ The Glen o’ Weeping” ready next week. 


_ Mr. Filson Young has prepared and Mr. Grant Richards 
is publishing as “a humble opera companion” “ The Wagner 
Stories ” which he seeks to tell with all possible simplicity. 


Letters of a somewhat novel kind are contained in the 
volume on the German War of Liberation, 1804-1813, which 
Mr. L. Huxley has translated and Messrs. Smith, Elder will 
publish. They were written by Baroness Edith von Cramm, 
when a girl, to a friend. 


Mr. Unwin has in hand a volume by Mrs. A. B. McMahan 
an American lady, entitled “With Shelley in Italy,” in which 
the influence of Italy on the poet is set out in some detail ; it 
will be a companion volume to “ Byron in Italy”. 


“ A Year in Russia” is the title of Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
book which Messrs. Methuen will publish. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Richard Yea and Nay” and “ The 
Queen’s Quair” will be re-issued at sixpence by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 


Messrs. Everett are issuing a cheap reprint of Tolstoi’s 
Essays on Shakespeare, contributions from Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. E. H. Crosby appearing in the same volume. 


A new illustrated weekly for collectors and connoisseurs 
entitled “The Expert” will appear very shortly ; it promises 
to be “ something new” in weekly journalism. 

Mr. Belloc’s new book, “The Historic Thames”, which 
Messrs. Dent will publish, deals chiefly with the history of the 
river and the towns on its banks. 


“The Modern Cyclopedia” (Vols. VII. and VIII. Gresham 
Publishing Company) is now complete. The revision, so far as 
we have been able to test it, has been carefully carried out, 
and the work forms the handiest and most compact of popular 
cyclopzedias. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


WERNER LAURIE’S LIST 


“DICK DONOVAN’S MEMOIRS.” 
A stirring Life Story by one who has lived. He is an old 
“ Savage,” and in his book he tells all about the famous elub. 
To prevent disappointment, order from your library or 
bookseller at once, 


PAGES FROM AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 
By “ DICK DONOVAN ” (J. E. PRESTON Muppock). Very 
fully illustrated, Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Few living authors have had a more varied or adventurous career than Mr. 
Muddock, who, under his nom de uerre, is known the wide world over. Asa 
he was in India during the great Mutiny. He was acquainted with Nana Sahib ; 
he saw the arrest of the King of Oude, and was present in Fort George, Bombay, 
when two rebels were blown from the guns. Subsequently he roamed through 
Australia, and saw many mre of life as gold digger, stock driver, and prospector. 
He had some curious adventures in China, New Guinea and other parts of the 
world ; and saw exciting scenes in America during the civil war. As a journalist he 
has had many strange experiences, while his acquaintance with distinguished 
authors, artists, jo ists, politicians, and actors, has supplied him with a fund of 
anecdotal poo Taw ape which he has turned to g account. As an old Savage 
he has much to tell of the celebrated Club and some of its prominent members, as 
well as of the comedy and tragedy which has marked the rise and progress of the 
renowned Bohemian community. The life of such a man as the author of this book 
cannot fail to have a wide-spread interest, pa he has told his story in an exceedingly 


interesting manner. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 6. 
“2835 MAYFAIR.” By Frank RICHARDSON. 


First Notice.—‘‘ This is one of the cleverest and most entertaining works of 
humorous fiction that this season or any other has p d 


THE PRISONER AT THE BAR. ‘Side-li hts on 
the Administration of Criminal Justice. By ARTHUR TRAIN, 
—— District Attorney in New York County. Demy 8vo. 
What is Crime ?—Who Are the Real Criminals?—The Arrest—The Police 

Court—The Trial of Misdemeanors—The Grand Jury—The Law’s Dela 
Red Tape—The Trial of Felonies—Women in the Courts—Tricks o the 
Trade —The Jury—The Witness. 


THE MUSIC LOVERS’ LIBRARY. Vol. s. 


CHATS WITH MUSIC LOVERS. By Doctor 
ANNIE W. PATTERSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

How to Enjoy Music—How to Practise—How to Sing—How to Compose— 

How to Read Text Books—How to Prepare for Examinations—How to Get 

to Appear in Public—How to to Preside 

the Organ—How to Teach—How to Organise Musical Entertainments— 

ee to Publish Music. 


WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS 


THE WAGNER STORIES 


(i, An indispensable book to all who purpose 
attending Wagner’s Operas is ‘‘The Wagner 
Stories,’’ by Filson Young, author of ‘‘ Master- 
Singers.’’ e knows his Wagner musically 
and otherwise, and has the literary gift of being 
entertaining.’’-—The Daily News. With portrait. 
Bound in leather or cloth, 5s. net. 


SEEING AND HEARING 
@, G. W. E. Russell’s new volume of essays 
has ‘‘an assured welcome,’’ says.The World. 
‘« Mr. Russell is not only one of the best equipped 
but also one of the most cheery and chatty of 
social philosophers. . . We do not advise readers 
to skip any one of the fifty-three papers which make 
up this entertaining volume.”’ Price 7s. 6d. net. 


GOD AND MAMMON 
@, ‘‘ John Davidson’s new book is eminently 
characteristic, and ‘perhaps the strongest expression 
he has yet given,’’ says The Scotsman. ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt about its force and beauty ; it 
will be read with keen interest.’’ 5s. net. 


THREE NOVELS 
G, “The Message,”’ by A. J. Dawson (Second 
Edition). An absorbingly interesting novel which 


stands pa. by the compelling power of its 
absolute sincerity.’’—Evening Standard. The 
Twelfth Hour,’’ by Mrs. Leverson (Second 
Edition). A very lively and entertaining novel.’’ 
—Daily Chronicle; and “‘Susan,"’ by 
Ernest Oldmeadow (now in its seventh 
thousand). Price 6s. each, 
E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
Street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST 


NOW READY. 


NEEDLES AND PINS. 


A Sequel to “ If I were King.” 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY MeCARTHY, 
Author of “‘ The Flower of France,” &c. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. 


By M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SECRETS OF THE VATICAN. 


This Book is an account of = things not en enerally known to those who only 
5 English, about the P: his Cardinals, his Officials, and his Guards in the 
—and an account of the parts not peavey A shown in the Vatican and 

otographs and Old Prints, 


St. Peter's. With 60 Illustrations, reproduced from P 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 

Author of “ In Sicily,” “‘ Queer Things about Japan,” &c. 

Royal 8vo, 21s. net. Detailed Prospectus on application. 


Three Editions Exhausted. Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


INDISCREET LETTERS FROM 
PEKING. 


Edited by B. L, PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite,” &c. 1 vol., demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES by W. W. JACOBS. 


SHORT GRUISES. 


With 38 Illustrations and a Cover Design a WILL OWEN. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK. 
A NEW NOVEL by PERCY WHITE. 


COLONEL DAVERON. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


N W NOVELS. 
A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. By Roserr Barr. 6s. (Ready. 
A GALLANT OF GASGONY,. Romance of Margaret de Valois. By 
Puitie L. STEVENSON. 6s. (Ready. 
THE TRONGEST OF ALL THINGS. By Mavame 
May 13 
THE OF OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK. By EROME 
ay 15, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, w.c, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price ros, 6d. net. 


WOMEN TYPES OF TO-DAY. The 
—The Juno—The Minerva, A Study. By DA LIBRA 

‘* A wonderful tome, — with quotations, instances, and advien, We admire 
Da Libra’s industry, research, and altruism.” —Pad/ Mal Gazette. 

“There is much interesting material i in these pages.” — Notts Guardian. 

“A book which shows that its author has read widely and wisely ; which 
manifests an aptitude for seizing salient points and expressing them in a few words ; . 
which possesses a wealth of material. "—She field Daily 

“A deal of patience and industry is represented in the book, which deals 
with woman in all her moods and phases.” Yorks Evening Post. 


In large crown 8vo., cloth gilt pee and side, with gilt edges, 
price 1os, 
ALICIA’S DIARY. With Shakespeare Criticisms. 


In this Diary the writer keeps a rhyming record of the occurrences in the 
society she moves in, introducing the names and doings of some well-known 

rsons as well as of personal friends. The notable feature of the Diary is the 
Shak hakespearean quotations, more or less appropriate to the events chronicled in the 
movements of modern society. 


In royal 16mo. gilt lettered, bound in vellum, price 1s. 6d. net. 


SPRING HARBINGERS AND THEIR 


ASSOCIATIONS. By 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In small crown 8vo. paper cover, price 1s, 


THE LOVE STORY OF A MINOR POET. 


By STELLARIU: 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 
CHILDE ROLAND, and other Poems. By ALFRED 
HENRY HAYNES BELL. 


“There is much that is well worth reading both a as well as an 
hical point of view in this volume of about eighty an Monthly. 
“ Mr. Bell, whose muse takes a wide range, = a ro geee more notion of the 


harmony between word and thought than most of the versifiers whose books come 
before us."—Times Literary Supplement. 


In royal 16mo. half-bound in vellum, 2s. net. 
SEVEN SONNETS. By A. Josep De Perguss. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PaTeRNosteR Row, Lonpon, E.C, 
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MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
A NEW VOLUME BY 


BERNARD SHAW 


ENTITLED 


John Bull’s Other Island. 


Crown 8vo. 360 pages. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
PREFACE FOR POLITICIANS ON Home Rute, Ecypt, Xe., in 
about Sixteen Chapters. 


**JoHN BuLt’s OTHER A Long Play. 
Preface to ‘‘ How HE Liep to Her HusBanp.” 


**How HE Ligp TO HER HusBanp.” A Short Play. 

Preface to Major Barbara in about twelve chapters dealing with 
“First Arp To Critics,” ‘*THE SALVATION ARMY,” 
** CHRISTIANITY AND ANARCHISM,” Xc. 

**Major BARBARA.” A Play. 


DUCKWORTH 


LIST. 


Tro Good Novels. 


By the Author of ‘*OLD FIREPROOF.” 


SWEET ROGUES. 


By OWEN VAUGHAN (OweN RuoscomYL). Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“We have not for many a es | day read anything more refreshing than this 
comedy.” 
A dainty story. Full of coals and fooling. One to raise many a laugh and 
to quicken the pulses of those who read.” —Dasly Telegraph. 


HUMAN TOLL. 


By BARBARA BAYNTON, Author of ‘‘ Bush Studies.” 6s, 


Attention is drawn to this serious, rather sombre novel. It is too 
consistently tragic, perhaps, for wide popularity ; but it will be read 
and remembered by those who look for something more than a novel of 
mere entertainment. 

‘*Mrs. Baynton is one of those rare people with the courage of their observation 
and of their imagination. She has been known favourably hitherto as the writer of 
some highly vivid and interesting bush studies. The wilderness is not simply 
romantic, Human Toll’ is not a romance. It is a tragedy which does not 
shrink from honest and sincere art.”—Daily Mail. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE GOOD COMRADE. By Una L. 


Author of ‘Curayl,” “The Success of Mark 
Wyngate,” &c. 6s. 


DOCTOR PONS. By Pavut Gwynne. 
Author of ** Marta,” ‘‘ The Pagan of the Shrine,” &c. 6s. 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS. Their Geo- 


logical History and Geographical Distribution. By R. S. SCHARFF, 
Ph.D., F.L.S. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LAFCADIO 
HEARN. By ELizaBETH BISLAND. 2 vols. _Iilustrated. 
24s. net. 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. By 
WALTER SIcHEL. Cheaper Edition. Revised throughout. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By E. 


Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


BEST BOOK ON 
RUSSIA AND REFORM. By Bernarp 


Pares, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


Charlies ll. in Cermany and Fianders, 1654-1660. By 
Eva Scort, Author of ‘*The King in Exile.” Illustrated, 
15s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ROME. By Cyriz BalLey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Is. net. [Religions Ancient and Modern. 


THE VIRGIL POCKET BOOK 
(Vergilii Musa Consolatrix). Arranged by S. E. 
WinBoLt. Withan Introduction by ARTHUR SIDGWICK. 16mo. 

cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


London: A. CONSTABLE & CO. Limirep. 


SWEATED INDUSTRY. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
Introduction by A. G. GARDINER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘Miss Black has dealt with her subject with remarkable lucidity, breadth of 
—, and clearness of vision, and her book is one to be read wit "interest by 
all who desire the public good.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The FUTURE of JAPAN. 


With a Survey of Present Conditions. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Gives a psychological, philcsophical account, on a broad plan, of 
historical and contemporary Japan, and explains the correlation between 
the history and conditions of Japan and Europe. The book is largely 
the result of the author’s observations during residence in the country. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 


ad W. ROBERTS, Joint-Author of ‘* Romney,” &c. 
49 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE: 


From Augustus to Constantine. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. (EuGEniIg£ SELLERS). 
130 Plates. 10s, net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION of THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN Now Ready. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. 
With 5 Photogravure Portraits. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


‘* A possession for all time.”—Morning Post. 
“ The most important and Bn fan of the year."—Daily Chronicle. 


New Sixpenny Editions. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 
By Vincent Brown. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
By Elinor Glyn. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C:, and Published by Recinatp WezsTerR Pacg, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London,—Saturday, 4 May, 1907, 
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to enable these institutions” (the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and the Metropolitan School of Art in Dublin) 
to serve more effectually the purposes for which they 
are maintained ”. 

All Government Commissions are alike—their busi- 
ness not to seek for truth, but to appear to do so, 
while really trying to find some central stream or 
tendency in public opinion so as to launch out on it 
and thereby float themselves and their conclusions into 
popularity. The majority report is a document of this 
sort, and goes quite counter to all evidence and 
opinions furnished to the Commission. For of late 
there has been a violent movement against academies. 
Academies represent what may be called the Church 
Triumphant. And this new movement, led and orga- 
nised by certain critics and artists, may be said to 
represent the Church Militant. Every man among 
artists who is unemployed, every man who has a 
grievance, every man who cannot paint, as well as 
every man who can paint but is in genuine rebellion, 
bind themselves together and constitute this Church 
Militant. These two movements go on side by side, 
and it is right that they should doso. Academies exist 
to be attacked, and art needs all her friends. 

The Commission issued after long deliberation this 
majority report, and the proposal is that teaching 
functions be transferred from the Royal Hibernian 
Academy and given to a special teacher to whom a high 
salary is to be paid. 

Inthe Royal Hibernian Academy, in England and in 
every Academy properly equipped there are well-lighted 
rooms, and good antiques to draw from, while a nude 
model sits all day for the life classes, all the privileges 
of studentship being thrown open free to every student 
who has passed the tests. The teaching is by visitors, 
who take it in turn to come to the schools—in other 
words, while every other kind of facility is given the 
teaching itself is at a minimum. 

The other system is that of the single teacher per- 
manently appointed, giving most or all of his time to 
the business of teaching. Men of genius like Degas 
or Manet would impose their methods, or if, as would 
be likely, some mediocre artist were appointed, he 
would teach some method that happened to be in 
general favour; at any rate the discipline would be at 
once rigid and searching, and teaching would be at its 
maximum. 

Since the world began there have been in all matters 
two kinds of teaching—that which is ab extra and that 
which is ab intra. In mathematics or abstract science 
or the practical sciences the student who has not passed 
through the hands of many professors can do nothing ; 
here the teaching which is ab extra is of primary im- 
portance. In art it is the ab intra teaching—the teach- 
ing that a man gives himself—which matters. For in 
art there is little to teach. A few suggestions from an 
old landscape painter, a few suggestions from an old 
figure painter, and the run of a good gallery of ancient 
and modern pictures constitute all the ab extra teaching 
necessary. Atleast that is the way in which in the 
past England has produced her painters. 

France indeed has adopted a different system : her 
reliance has been on discipline and the yoke of the 
teacher, and the cause of this is to be found in her 
history. 

_Surrounded by enemies pressing in on her from every 

side, she has been forced to become a military Power 
with a strong central Government ; therefore she could 
not conceive of art or anything else except as subject 
to rule and discipline. Insular England, on the other 
hand, has never needed a strong central Government. 
Buttressed and protected on all sides by stormy seas, 
she could indulge herself in the wholesome luxury of a 
weak Government, and the lessons of freedom her 
people learned in life and its affairs they carried into 
art. Every citizen did very much as he pleased, and 
every artist sought in untrammelled freedom for his 
Own subject, his own point of view, and his own 
methods. And the result is Turner, Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, besides other 
artists not so eminent, but all alike distinguished for a 
certain freshness and strangeness as of men who 
Donght their own thoughts, and worked in their own 


In France the artists have been like an army bound 
together by devotion to the same standards of work. 
Disciplined and controlled into a single body, they have 
been too strong for the forces of ignorance and apathy, 
so that the French have been made by them an artistic 
nation. This process, so good for the nation, has it 
been the best for art? Has not the single artist been 
forced to part with some of his individuality, and has 
not the pioneership, the leadership among artists fallen 
into the hands of the Islanders? They produce more 
artists, and their average art is of higher quality, but 
we produce the leaders. Turner is as supreme in 
landscape painting as Shakespeare is in poetry. 
Hogarth is superior to all genre painters. The French 
themselves, with characteristic generosity, have ac- 
knowledged Constable to be their great teacher in 
landscape painting. Among portrait painters where 
stand Raeburn, Reynolds, and Gainsborough when 
compared with French portrait painters ? 

The Commission consisted of five members, and in 
addition to its majority report it produced a minority 
report, signed by Mr. Justice Madden and Mr. Boland 
M.P., whose proposal is that everything be done to 
increase the efficiency of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
as a teaching body, that a good building be provided, 
together with an income sufficient to defray all ex- 
penses, and that bursaries or scholarships be given, 
so that poor students of talent might have easy 
access to our schools, and that the building be de- 
signed so as to afford accommodation for a gallery of 
modern art. 

Thus we have placed over against each other the 
two systems—the old idea of the Academy, advising, 
stimulating, influencing, and the new idea of the single 
teacher. 

Nor is this all. The single teacher would be chosen 
from anywhere ; doubtless he would be the best 
painter that could be chosen, according to the fashion 
of the hour, but he would stand for cosmopolitanism, 
and his pupils would be neither English nor Frenchmen, 
nor Germans nor Irishmen. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy means home rule in 
art, it means Ireland looking to itself for its own ideals 
and its own art language; it means that we shall paint 
pictures for our own people. This idea of the single 
teacher is merely a desire to produce artists in a hurry ; 
it is characteristic of these giddy-paced times, and is a 
symptom of fever. 

Trained by the cosmopolitan teacher, the artist 
would think little of his subject and much of his paint- 
ing, and, like the present-day art, the dulness of the 
art school would be over everything he produced. He 
would work, as so many do now, without enthusiasm, 
without poetical feeling, without passion, and without 
sensitiveness. The inspiration of strong human feel- 
ing must be there, otherwise the technique is mere 
vacuity. 

That with us art is at a low ebb, and our artists with 
little to sustain them except their enthusiasm, is due to 
the fact that here in Dublin and in Ireland and all its 
towns there prevails a poor kind of civilisation, people 
are so much absorbed in making a living and getting 
what they call pleasure, that they have not discovered 
that life itself is the supreme joy, and that there is no 
intoxication like natural beauty. This will not last, a 
rebound will come. After a time they will cease this 
vain sighing for the fleshpots of materialism. And it 
will come much more quickly than some of us think ; 
the Irish literary movement is not in vain, though at 
present it is only among the poor and simple that it 
counts its proselytes, 

Meantime the Royal Hibernian Academy is the only 
institution in Ireland that stands for righteousness, 
since it does not propose to make any man’s fortune. 
Our members are true artists, and among us is Mr. 
Nathaniel Hone, who has worked all his long life with- 
out fee or reward, and is now, in the opinion of many 
competent judges, the best landscape painter that has 
appeared in these countries for many years. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. Yeats, R.H.A. 


[We have dealt with the subject of Mr. Yeats’ letter 
on page 547.—Eb. S.R.] 
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THE END (?) OF ‘*THE MIKADO”. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REvIEw. 
May 1, 1907. 

Sir,—It is generally recognised that all lovers of 
music have received something more than a shock 
when reading in an out-of-the-way column in the 
morning’s paper the news that the Lord Chamberlain 
has withdrawn his licence to ‘‘The Mikado”. After 
one has recovered from the first shock, one would like 
to be informed by the authorities responsible, (1) 
whether it is contended that the continuance of the per- 
formance of the opera is calculated to upset the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, (2) have the Japanese Government 
or nation requested its withdrawal ? (3) is this exqui- 
sitely melodious and humorous work considered to be 
a serious libel on the ruler of Japan and his people ? and 
(4) if the answer to the preceding inquiries is in the 
negative, may we beg a little enlightenment on the 
subject ? 

I do not propose, as some would-be wits have done, 
to institute absurd parallels, such as the possibility of 
“Hamlet” being suppressed in deference to the present 
ruler of Denmark, or ‘‘ Macbeth” being tabooed to 
appease the wrathful Kelt, or the redoubtable Shylock’s 
extinction being suffered, with a view to calm the long- 
suffering and long-suffered race of money-lenders, not 
to mention Mr. Tree’s present revival of ‘‘ The Red 
Lamp” which could not in the nature of things have a 
very long run in the country of its locale, as a never- 
ending list of this sort of thing might be shown ad 
nauseam, but I do most emphatically think that the 
Lord Chamberlain and his satellites should come down 
from their high pedestals, and take us into their confi- 
dence in the matter, as of course, should the public per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Mikado” be proved to be a positive 
danger to the State, we must e’en suffer its suppression 
in silence, and content ourselves with mildly humming 
‘‘ The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring” (if that be 
not a dire offence), and chortling in secret over the 
merry quips of the Lord High Executioner, who, 
doubtless, will be requisitioned, should any of us set 
the august decree at naught. 

The Mikado of the Savoy was, as we all know, 
wont to make the punishment fit the crime, and I am 
wondering what would be the penalty for disobedience ; 
very probably a long course of musical comedy—‘‘ The 
Something Girl”, followed by a compulsory nightly 
attendance at some two-houses-a-night music-hall—but 
the prospect is too appalling. 

Then of course*the public performance of the opera 
having been made impossible, the publication of the 
vocal and pianoforte scores, libretto &c. must be 
placed on the Index Expurgatorius, if such a thing 
exist in this free and enlightened country. If it does 
not, one must come into being, and the police, backed 
by a magistrate’s warrant ‘ from information received”, 
must have power to make domiciliary visits in all cases 
where those are under suspicion of concealing copies, 
such copies to be solemnly seized and taken to a place 
where the said copies may be impressively burnt by the 
common hangman, and the unfortunate possessor of 
the said copies to be haled before the correct tribunal 
and justice done on his offending person. 

What excellent chances of distinction will fall to the 
lot of professionally witty high court judges, borough 
stipendiaries, county J.P.s and the like, when the 
offenders are brought into court to receive their sen- 
tences. How eagerly the reporters will sharpen their 
pencils and prick up their ears in anticipation of the 
pearls of borrowed humour, borrowed of course from 
the very work over which Dogberry and his brethren 
will sit in justice. And in what strange case will be 
the distinguished librettist, who happily is still with us, 
occupying a seat on the Harrow bench, and who has 
caused a very distinctive adjective to be added to our 
language? Will he be compelled to condemn some 


unfortunate wight whose crime is that of admiring 
Mr. Gilbert set to music ? 

Then Saffron Hill must be raided, and the picturesque 
Giovanni and all his kind must stand aside whilst the 
piano-organs are inspected and purged of the offending 
strains, so even the humblest gutter child dancing in 
the streets may not have its ears polluted. 


Furthermore the various gramophone companies. 
must be visited, and their ‘‘ Mikado” records im. 
pounded, the cylinders melted down, the wax used for 
less obnoxious records, and the proprietors punished 
and solemnly bound not to do it again. 

Of course by this time no orchestra, however humble, 
will include a selection in their répertoire, and theatre 
habitués will leave their seats during the entr’acte to 
the strains of other melodies. 

Perchance there will be, as in religious disputes, a 
band of resisters who will allow and even glory in their 
favourite piano being repeatedly put up to auction and 
being bought in each time by the resister or his 
friends ; we can further imagine him meditating “ina 
pestilential prison, with a life-long lock ”. 

And what of the Savoy people and the company, 
singers, orchestra, stage hands, &c.? Well, they will 
probably have severally to do penance in a white sheet 
and candle, in the courtyard of the Savoy (to view 
which a charge might be made, as there would certainly 
be a large crowd), with the Japanese Ambassador and 
the staff of his legation looking on benignly, and finally 
be bound over “‘ on their own recognisances” and think 
themselves lucky to escape further trouble. 

Of course the banishment of ‘‘ The Mikado” raises 
once more the question of the censorship of stage plays 
in this country. I do not propose to go into this vexed 
question, but will merely express the hope that eventu- 
ally wiser counsels will prevail and ‘‘ The Mikado” be 
restored to its rightful place at the Savoy Theatre. 

I am yours truly, 


A. H. 


JUDGES’ SALARIES. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—In the course of the very excellent article ‘‘A 
Judge on the Courts”’, which appeared in your issue of 
13 April, you have made a slight slip. You allude to 
‘*Common Law Lords Justices from their position of 
£6,000 a year Judges”. The pay, however, of the 
Lords Justices is the same as that of the Puisne Judges. 
of the Chancery and King’s Bench Divisions, £5,000 a 
year. Itis only the Master of the Rolls and Lords of 
Appeal who draw £6,000 a year. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


BARRISTER. 


THE SILVER DAFFODIL. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Every lover of flowers will, I am sure, have 
read with delight your account of ‘‘ The Silver Daffodil”, 
which you describe so fully and would christen The 
Angel. But there is one phrase which puzzles me: 
‘* A newly christened daffodil, christened but not to come 
out for two years yet, which Mr. W. Barr allowed us to 
see the other day.” How can you see and describe 
something that has not yet ‘‘ come out” ? 

Yours truly, 


PUZZLED. 


|‘* Eileen Mitchell” will be a débutante among daffo- 
dils two years hence.—Ep. S.R 


NAIRN’S ‘“‘DE SACERDOTIO ”, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW, 


S. Augustine’s Vicarage, Pendlebury, 
Manchester, 30 April, 1907. 


Sir,—In the last number of your paper there is a 
review of Nairn’s ‘‘ De Sacerdotio”. It begins thus; 
‘It is rather humiliating to think that this valuable 
and beautiful treatise of S. Chrysostom should not 
have been edited in England for nearly two hundred 
years ; yet such is the case.” 

Your reviewer may be interested to know that it was 
edited in 1844 by a Mr. Appleyard of Magdalen Hall, 
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Oxford. He was afterwards incumbent of a parish in 
this neighbourhood, and sent me a copy of it, more 
than fifty years ago. If your reviewer cares to see it, 
j will gladly send it to him. 
I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
ALFRED Dewes, D.D. 


EMPLOYERS AND THE MILITIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


30 April, 1907. 

Sir,—I am a clerk in a noted firm who wishes to join 
the militia; but Iam prevented because my employers 
are not willing to make any concession to me in 
regard to my labour ; and they also take the objection 
that the uncongenial associations would degrade my 
character. 

Will you please allow me a few lines to ask some of 
your better informed readers if there is any protection 
for me in any of the Ballot Acts? 

Surely if a lad is willing to perform his civil duties to 
the State, he ought to have the assistance of the law to 
make his employer guarantee his work. 

Thanking you in advance, Yours, 

W. 

[We commend our correspondent’s case to Mr. 
Haldane. This attitude of employers will make short 
work of his scheme—without compulsion.—Ep. S.R.] 


MR. BIRRELL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEvIEw. 


London, 30 April, 1907. 
Sir,—How strange it is that Mr. Birrell cannot even 
make one of his jokes without betraying his ignorance 
of Ireland. The carrion-crow, to which he has likened 
certain Irish members, is not an Irish bird. The joke 
was hardly good enough to make this criticism irrele- 
vant. Yours faithfully, 


THE LESSON OF WOOLWICH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Hamburg, 30 April, 1907. 


Sir,—You are surely right in drawing attention to the 
humiliating fact of thousands of half-starved British 
labourers being dragged over here on purpose to assist 
German shipowners to obtain the supremacy of the 
world’s shipping trade. 

You will be aware that the Hamburg-American Line, 
the shipping company in question, is already by far the 
largest in existence, and is constantly spreading under 
the open approval of the head of the State, placing 
unlimited means at its disposal. 

The dock strike on this side being ended now, the 
British labourers of course have to go again, and there 
8 a report current that some of these labourers will be 
despatched to a Baltic port, where a strike has broken 
out as well. This brings the deplorable matter almost 
to a level with Germany’s disgrace of the eighteenth 
ceatury, when her sons were being hired out as soldiers 
to fight other nations’ enemies for the profit of German 
Princes. History has subsequently awarded their 
doings a fair measure of contempt. 

I trust that the party leaders, by allowing such dis- 
graceful doings to happen, under an obsolete party cry 
of free trade Seaciedl, will meet with their due reward, 
the sooner the better; their sin of omission is tanta- 
mount to a crime against the ignorant and starving 
masses, according to a high authority, equal to about a 
third of the nation. 

The incompetence of the party leaders in dealing with 
Such distress is fully as criminal as that for which party 
leaders in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 

& arraigned at the bar of the House and punished. 
di am, Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. Drorce. 


REVIEWS. 
‘“SQUIRE HENRY” AND HIS FATHER. 


‘‘The Political History of England.” Vol. V. (1485- 
1547.) By H. A. L. Fisher. London: Longmans. 
1906. 7s. Gd. net. 


With the Tudor period we are passing definitely 

from the old world with its clash of interests to 
the new with its conflict of ideas. In the old world 
saints and sinners were, apart from a few philosophers, 
agreed about principles, and the struggle was between 
haves and have-nots, between town and country, 
between feudal baron and free burgher; and though 
doubtless at the bottom of their souls men were divided 
as Platonists and Aristotelians, they took sides in public 
merely as Guelfs and Ghibellines, as ‘‘ Hakes” and 
** Codfishes ’’, as nobles and commons, as hungry and 
well-filled. But with the sixteenth century the curtain 
is rung up for the drama of first principles—eccle- 
siastical to start with; then in the next century 
ecclesiastico-political; after that ethical and social ; 
until in our own day the issue is as to the final 
supplanting of a supernatural basis of society by purely 
humanitarian theories of life. 

We were inclined, when reviewing Volume IV. of 
Messrs. Hunt and Poole’s great and noble enterprise, 
to complain that the movements of human thought 
which in the fifteenth century and earlier were leading 
up to the modern point of view had been scarcely 
glanced at. And still more do we miss in a “‘ political 
history ” of the Tudor period all reference to political 
philosophy. It is the period, for instance, in which 
social compact doctrines of government by consent 
found their first full expression; and the Henrician 
tyranny, instead of resting at bottom on any mystical 
theory of regality, was consciously broad-based upon 
the people’s will. It was Act of Parliament auto- 
cracy. In shattering the Pope’s authority Henry did 
not really substitute the divinity that doth hedge a 
king; and the Tudor personal government, though 
twenty times more despotic than that of the Stuarts, 
than whose loins its little finger was far thicker, was 
nevertheless intrinsically less authoritarian, stood ulti- 
mately upon a lower claim, provoked therefore less 
hostility from the theorists of human freedom, and for 
the same reason attracted a patriotic rather than a 
religious loyalty. The true romance of the contest 
about civil government begins with the seventeenth 
century, for then first you get the conflict between two 
divine rights. Life even to-day would be much poorer 
and less interesting but for that conflict, by which 
history has been ennobled. 

Autocratic as the Tudor monarchy was, yet Mr. 
Fisher reminds us that England was the only part of 
Western Europe where parliamentary institutions sur- 
vived. The medieval baronage lay in ruins; the 
knights and burgesses objected to serving in Parliament, 
and their constituents disliked paying them to sit there. 
So that the new dynasty might as easily have sup- 
pressed the great council of the nation as have brow- 
beaten it. But through it the Tudors were able to 
keep their finger on the pulse of national feeling : 
skinflint Henry VII., as well as Henry VIII. the mag- 
nificent and Elizabeth the queenly, had the instinct of 
‘*popularitas” highly developed. The most unpopular 
thing they did was their employing, as despots usually 
employ, villein councillors, such as Cromwell. It was 
for complaining of this that Henry VIII. stormed at the 
presumption of the Lincolnshire pilgrims of grace— 
‘‘ignorant and rude commons of one shire, and that 
the most brute and beastly in the whole realm”. The 
Throne, as Mr. Fisher says, came to be more and more 
regarded as an administrative providence, set to guide, 
to regulate and to instruct all the manifold energies of 
the nation. The horse exulted to take the skilful rider 
on its back. Obedient as Parliament proved to the 


slightest touch of whip or spur, it was not, Mr. Fisher 
maintains, an assembly of slaves, but a body roughly 
representative of ‘‘an orthodox, priest-hating, Crown- 
loving nation”. 

But if Henry VIII.’s Lords and Commons were not 
terrorised, or at least hypnotised, by his frown, they 
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must, like Pharaoh's servants, share with him in the 
guilt of all those execrable barbarities and coarse 
impieties in which he seemed to be Grand Turk and 
Nero in one. Familiar as the hideous story is, one 
reads it once more in Mr. Fisher’s forcible, but clear 
and unimpassioned, pages with a new loathing. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that in the main the people loved 
to have it so. England was intoxicated with Henry’s 
own spirit of patriotic insolence—what the Greeks called 
tBps,—with the pride of a splendid insularity and 
jingoism, with a contempt for the feminine virtues as 
well as for the feminine vices of clericalism ; and in this 
new-born John Bull temper the tender and delicate 
things of life, the things lovely and of good report, 
mercies and compassions, religion itself, were trampled 
in blood and slime. Mr. Fisher does not, like Froude, 
whitewash cruelty, greed and lust, and he observes 
that the age of the Reformation was a materialistic, 
certainly not a religious, age. But he does not get 
behind a rather conventional view of the Tudor revolu- 
tion. He is content that it brought in progress and 
Protestantism—which he oddly regards as a return 
to that most ascetic and supernaturalist book the New 
Testament—and has no regrets for those visions of the 
light that never was on sea or land by which medizval- 
ism was touched with broken glories, now passed for 
ever. 

It is, as he says, amazing that the nation allowed its 
religion to be changed for it by one man’s will and for 
one man’s quarrel. But the old order was in any case 
a dying one, while anti-papalism and anti-clericalism 
bad sunk into the English temper. ‘‘ The people”, 
boasted Henry to the Nuncio, ‘‘hate the Pope mar- 
vellously.” Rome had long seemed to the islanders 
a coffer into which poured fees and exactions rather 
than a centre of pastoral devotion. Even in the matter 
of Katharine’s divorce—three of Henry’s unions Parlia- 
ment and Convocation decreed to have been null ab 
initio—the Papacy could not take up a high moral 
ground, for it had dissolved many a marriage at the 
request of powerful persons for less cause. As for the 
clergy and religious, some dozens of them went to 
prison and to death. But on the whole they played 
a craven part when the crisis came. Bishops and 
abbots lent themselves to the king’s will—twenty-three 
of the latter petitioned Pope Clement to do as Henry 
desired—while Convocation proved almost as pliant as 
the temporal legislature. Fisher indeed stands out on 
the page constant and fearless throughout. And that 
the layman who wrote ‘‘ Utopia” should have been 
another martyr for Catholic conviction is an instance of 
astonishing grace. 

We are not here using the word ‘‘ Catholic” as 
loosely as Mr. Fisher does—he speaks, for instance, of 
‘*the Catholic theory of transubstantiation "—for there 
is, though he seems to ignore it, such an ideal as that 
of a purified Catholicism, and the Church of England 
did avowedly aim, at any rate, at that ideal in reforming 
herself. And that she has somehow managed, with 
more or less success, to remain a part of historic 
Christianity down to our own day seems to prove that 
her roots did not die, when the Tudor axe was laid to 
them, in the ground. Mr. Fisher leaves such topics on 
one side. As a narrator, on the other hand, he is 
admirable ; his style is clear and, without striving after 
epigram, epigrammatic. He says, for instance, of 
Henry VIII. that ‘‘ when he made a voyage of explora- 
tion across that strange ocean, his conscience, he 
generally retvraed with an had told 
Chapuys that he felt constrained by his coronation 
oath to unite to the Crown the possessions of the 
Church. Henry on the binding character of the 
Levitical Law is another paradox—dare we say that 
he was a mere hypocrite? Henry expatiating, as he 
often did at one time, on the indissolubility of holy 
wedlock and the mysterious sanctity of conjugal love, 
constancy and purity, even more so. But the ‘‘ Squire 
Henry ” who, as Luther said, ‘‘ meant to be God and 
do as he pleased” had once been the paladin of the 
Church. If his brother Arthur had lived, Henry was 
to become Archbishop of Canterbury. 


“PLAY UPO’ WORDS.” 

“The Oxford English Dictionary: a New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles.” Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray. Vol. VII. Piper— 
Polygenistic. 7s. 6d. Vol. VII. PH.—Piper. 55 
Vol. VI. Mesne—Misbirth. 5s. Vol. VI. Matter 
—Mesnalty. 5s. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1906-1907. 


Gres unfortunately forbids our ranging as we 

should like over all the parts here enumerated of 
the Oxford Dictionary. We must confine our attention 
to the latest instalment, which includes the words from 
‘* piper ” to ‘‘ polygenistic”. These two words are good 
examples of the twofold character of the words con. 
tained in it. There are obsolete words and others 
that are semi-obsolete, some former meaning they 
had having ceased to be expressed by them in our 
day. But generally the words that are recognised as 
forming part of modern English are either the house. 
hold words with which we are too familiar to inquire 
into their meaning, or are so un-English in their 
appearance that most of us would stare at them without 
the remotest idea of their meaning. What can be 
simpler than “‘ piper”? Not an English man, woman or 
child but may have to use it in speech, and who would 
not do so with perfect facility. But ‘‘ polygenistic ” ! No 
woman or child ever used the word we may believe, and 
extremely few men. It has not grown on the lips of 
the people to express their natural thoughts and 
emotions, but has been made up mechanically out of 
words which were never spoken on English soil. If 
the Greek used a word something like it he knew 
nothing of the meaning Englishmen wanted it for when 
in 1861 the Darwinists and anti-Darwinists began 
bandying it about. The SaturDAy Review did not 
invent it, but we may assume that Dr. Murray 
found no earlier use of it in print than in 1861 when he 
quotes from our columns: ‘‘Among the polygenists 
(or upholders of a plurality of species) there are many 
sincere if not very logical Christians.” And so, reading 
most pages of this Dictionary, we find we are not 
learning words and their history only, but the history 
of men’s thoughts and institutions in their growth and 
decay. But ‘‘polygenistic” is nothing for strange- 
ness and uncouthness to some of the words, which we 
must believe on Dr. Murray’s authority to be English, 
to be found between ‘‘ piper” and ‘‘ polygenistic”. If 
Milton derided the latinity which would have made 
Quintilian stare and gasp, what would he have said of 
the English which enshrines in its dictionaries ‘‘ pip- 
sissewa ”, pocan”’, pocosin”, ‘‘ pogy”’, poke” (aot 
the ‘‘ poke” containing the unseen pig of the proverb), 
‘*poke-loken”, ‘‘piragua”, ‘‘ pirogue”’, ‘‘ piwarrie”, 
“‘poligar”, and ‘‘pogrom”. It is of this last word 
that Dr. Murray exclaims ‘‘ Alas!” and every English- 
man knows now what he means. Only afew years ago 
it would have been as meaningless to him as “‘ pipsis- 
sewa”. Probably it is the very latest word that has 
been adopted into our language, but it comes already 
full charged with the sorrowful history of a nation. 
For the others we imagine the common speech can 
have little use, but for ‘‘ pogrom” there is a market; 
and in a few years we can imagine it becoming slang 
for a street row and a policeman using it in giving his 
evidence before a magistrate. 

As one turns over the pages of this Dictionary one 
constantly wonders what is the English language, so 
much Latin and Greek and French and Italian have 
passed into the very body of it. Germanic is it? Yet 
Dr. Murray tells us that of the three thousand or so 
main words in this section of the Dictionary very few 
have any claim to be considered original Germanic. 
Could anything sound more English or German than 
the plough? The amateur philologist, guided by his 
simple rule that words of one syllable are generally 
Anglo-Saxon—Bunyan and John Bright, as he has been 
told, coming as near as may be to the original words, 
which look to the uninitiated very much like printers’ 
pie would look if printed—might reasonably believe 
that nothing could be more Saxon than ‘‘ plough”. Yet 
he would be wrong. This is what Dr. Murray says 
about it. ‘‘‘ Plough’ does not appear till the very end 
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of the Old English period ; indeed (as name of the 
implement) not certainly till sixty years after the 
Norman Conquest.” There were words like it in other 
dialects of the Germanic language, but it was a late 
comer into England. ‘* Does it point to the introduc- 
tion at a late date of a new or improved type of the 
implement with its continental name?” This interest- 
ing question is not answered, and this is a reminder that, 
magnificent and imposing though the scholarship of the 
Dictionary is, the English language has mysteries 
of origin which philology cannot penetrate. There 
are simple words in English, Dutch, Low and High 
German which have been common to the tongues of all 
men of the Teutonic race ; ‘‘ plack”’, ‘‘ plash”’, plug”, 
“plump” for example ; they have been used in common 
put not borrowed. ‘‘ One is fain to think they must 
have had a common ancestry in an earlier time.” 
Where and when? We do not expect even the 
Oxford Dictionary to tell us that: but if seventeen 
columns of its closely packed pages are required to 
trace the history of a word such as ‘‘play”, from its 
appearance in a form which can be recognised as our 
own word, what would have to be said, if we only 
knew it, of the process by which sounds became 
articulated into the first letters which embodied man’s 
primitive idea of play ? 

This word and the word ‘‘ point” are those that require 
the greatest amount of space for their elucidation in 
this present part of the Dictionary. Dr. Murray 
remarks that the word ‘‘ point” has about eighty-eight 
senses in the substantive, as if to satirise the Euclidean 
definition, ‘‘a ‘point’ is that which hath no parts”. 
“Play” seems to be about as English as you can get 
a word. It is an Anglo-Saxon word of undiluted 
ancestry. ‘* Point” must be traced in its various uses to 
the Latin, to French, to Italian or Spanish. There is 
one striking fact which one notices in tracing the mani- 
fold uses of these words. They do not appear to have 
degenerated from their original idea as words often do. 
As a Greek word fora ‘‘ wife”, for example, became 
debased to an ignoble use and came to mean the very 
opposite of that it had once meant. ‘“ Play” has its root 
idea in light, active, agile, joyous movement. There is 
no difficulty in tracing it in all its many uses, whether 
it be playing a game—and there are many technical 
variations in the word ‘‘ play”—or playing a fish, or 
playing a play or the fool, or the play of ideas 
or the moonlight playing on the water. Several 
dialect uses would scarcely be recognised. One is 
in the sense of to cause to boil. Thus in a cookery 
book: ‘*Sett it down and play it up with cow mylk 
till yt be enoughe.” And even this sense of ‘‘play” 
is perhaps not so puzzling as the word ‘ enoughe” 
still commonly used in the North of England for being 
sufficiently cooked. But there is one use, and this too 
isa North Country one, which Dr. Murray gives as 
an exception to the idea in play. In the North the 
workmen speak of *‘ playing” when they are out of 
work from any cause: it may be sickness or accident, 
or a strike, when they are half starved: a mournful 
application of the notion of play which Ruskin made 
effective ‘‘ play” with, as was his wont. Thus the actor 
plays when he is at work and the miner on strike plays 
when he is not at work. But one use is not more 
subtle than the other; the miner after all comes 
pretty near to the original idea, for his cessation from 
work leaves him more leisure for other unenforced 
activities such as games, and he thinks of these rather 
than of sickness or accident as the incidents of his 
play days. 

When we pass from the long but yet simple develop- 
ment of ‘‘ play” to the elaboration of all the uses of 
“point”, from the two notions of a prick or dot and of 
anything which goes tapering to a point, we see the 
subtleties of which language is capable. Not out of his 
own head will any man explain the analogies and 
differences of points of war and points of law, or points 
in heraldry and points of the compass, the point in 
cricket or the pointsman on the railway, or connect 
Pointlace with the pointing of a building or the 
Pointing of a dog. Let him not try, but instead turn 
to these pages that so richly illustrate the finest 
achievement of the human mind: the creation and 
development of a great language. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FAR EAST. 
‘*Letters from the Far East.” By Sir Charles Eliot 
London: Arnold. 1907. 8s. 6d. net. 


‘Ts author speaks of these letters apologetically, as 

containing fragmentary ‘‘ impressions de voyage” 
written during a brief visit to China and Japan in the 
summer and autumn of 1906, without other preliminary 
experience than having ‘‘ travelled before in Kashgaria 
and the frontier provinces of China—reached by cross- 
ing Asia”. Rarely has apology been less needed. The 
insight shown is, in fact, so keen that we must be per- 
mitted to assume, if not preliminary experience of 
travel, large knowledge acquired by preliminary study 
to which the visit added local inspiration. For here is, 
within less than 200 pages, a mass of information about 
the political and social conditions and the religious. 
beliefs of the races concerned that the reader would 
have to search very widely for elsewhere. The main 
object of the journey was, in fact, ‘‘to obtain some 
practical knowledge of the languages and creeds of the 
Far East”, and reflections suggested by a journey 
undertaken with that object are naturally tinctured 
by the dominating thought, although the precise 
results of the investigation are reserved for a future 
work. Combined study of race character and religion 
raises the question how far religion has moulded 
character or character moulded religion. The author 
concludes that the material, scientific and moral 
progress of Europe does not appear to be due to 
Christianity, inasmuch as progress, he says, has been 
least striking in the countries where the clergy have 
most power, almost every advance of science having 
been persecuted, denounced, or discouraged by the 
Church. We do not admit either the conclusion or its 

remiss ; though of course there is nothing surprising 
in this attitude of an agnostic. From his own point 
of view he might have carried his generalisation 
much farther. The developments which Buddhism 
has undergone in the Far East are as remarkable 
as :those which Christianity has undergone in the 
various regions of Europe; but it is noteworthy also 
that neither are the people of the Far East aggressive 
or fanatical nor in any region of the Far East has a 
priesthood or a religion developed political power. So 
far, in fact, as religion pure and simple is concerned the 
Chinese may, as the late Mr. Michie pointed out, 
‘bear the palm among all the nations of the earth for 
toleration”. Missionaries and their converts have been 
persecuted, bitterly, both in China and Japan ; but the 
reason must be sought elsewhere than in antagonism to 
Christianity as a creed. 

It may serve as an indication, perhaps, of the preg- 
nant character of Sir Charles Eliot’s pages that we have 
been tempted to exhaust a third of our space on the 
subject of his first chapter. Let us turn now to that on 
Chinese literature and quote, to show that he can 
adduce lighter matter upon occasion, the plot of 
a problem novel which the reader is invited to 
unravel. A magistrate had before him a case where: 
various indications pointed to murder, but no wounds 
or other evidence could be found as to who was the 
culprit or how the deed was done. His anxiety was so 
manifest that his wife insisted on knowing what it was 
about. When she heard she asked, ‘* Did you look: 
under the pigtail?’’ He had not, but when he did he 
found there a brass-headed nail—the presence of which 
was traced to the murdered man’s wife. Praise and 
promotion ensue. But when calm is restored the 
reflection arises, how had his wife solved the problem ?: 
She had been a widow when he married her : a terrible 
suspicion led him to have the bedy of her first husband 
exhumed; and there, under the pigtail, was another 
brass-headed nail! Now, did the claims of gratitude- 
and regard or of fear and justice carry the day ? 

The charms of scenic and artistic Japan are brought 
home to us in the description of Nikko—the place of 
sepulture of Iyeyasu who began the régime of isola- 
tion that lasted till the marvellous revolution whose. 
developments are still changing the political face of 
the East. ‘‘The great trees and the rushing waters 


may seem to demand a simpler shrine.... But 
Japanese art is essentially decorative, and as a deco- 
rative arrangement nothing could be more effective 
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than the background of sombre green which gives dis- 
tinctness to the fantastic outlines and brilliancy to the 
colours of the temples ” which excite astonished ad- 
miration and have made a visit to Nikko a sine qua 
non for every visitor to Japan. It is curious to note in 
the chapter on Japanese literature the remark that, 
although a Japanese child has to learn two syllabaries 
and several thousand characters, children in Japan are 
said to learn to read as quickly as in Europe! A word 
regarding the worship of Ise and we have finished. 
‘“*The worship of Ise represents the purest form of 
Shintoism—that strange ancient religion of Japan which 
seems to offer nothing that can satisfy the emotional or 
scientific cravings of modern man, but yet survives and 
thrives, supported alike by popular superstition and 
official favour.” It was to the temples of Ise that the 
Mikado sent embassies announcing the declarations of 
war with China and Russia; much as a Chinese, be he 
emperor or peasant, announces events of interest to his 
ancestors as typified by their tablets. But in the holy 
of holies in the innermost of the shrines of Ise is no 
image, only an ancient mirror—emblem of the Sun 
goddess from whom the Mikadois descended. Enough 
has been said to convince the reader that he will find in 
Sir Charles Eliot’s pages a studious and thoughtful 
examination of many sides of Far Eastern thought and 
life, written by a thoroughly competent observer. The 
book has not yet been written about Far Eastern 
matters that does not challenge criticism or contro- 
versy on points; but it is rare to find one so little 
provocative in that respect and so greatly instructive as 
this collection of letters. 


NOVELS. 


‘Exton Manor.” By Archibald Marshall. London: 
Rivers. 1907. 6s. 


‘* Exton Manor” is interesting as a typical product 
in romance of the British mind. Save for an occa- 
sional novel of late years from Northern Germany, 
this kind of fiction has been manufactured exclusively 
in this country and America. Anthony Trollope may be 
accounted its most distinguished expert ; but a good 
deal of water has been added to his original prescription, 
and mere transcription has taken the place of his art. 
‘*Exton Manor” is little more than the gossip of a 
village at a time of unrest caused by the arrival of a 
lady paramount whose theology is at variance with that 
of the vicar. There are two or three love affairs of a 
rather tepid kind, the ladies being easily consolable in 
failure, and having little difficulty in transferring their 
affections and inducing in the final pages the needful 
clairvoyant tinkle of marriage-bells. The High Church 
-vicar is slain before the finish by being flung from a 
motor-car—an engine of destruction which is having a 
considerable vogue with novelists—and there is some 
little excitement over a deceased wife’s sister. But the 
method of the book is not dependent on a high tension, 
and would have been improved by being kept even 
lower in tone—the tone of its opening chapters, which 
suggest a contemplative rural peace and mild ex- 
change of ideas, snatched rudely from us by the 
wrangling lady of the manor and the intolerable vicar’s 
wife. There may be prototypes of both women, but 
Lady Wrotham would not have waited till her seventieth 
-year to learn a little worldly wisdom, and Mrs. 
Prentice’s vices would before the story opens have left 
her without a friend. They may both be possible, but 
they could not possibly be so unrelated to their pasts. 
This reciprocity of circumstance and character, and the 
- sense of inherent atmosphere which it produces, is one 
of the fundamental tests of the imagination. In the 
book it provides us with Captain Thomas Turner, a 
delightful sketch, just saved by its ‘‘ sketchiness ” from 
exaggeration ; but it fails where it most extends itself, 
_and its failure with the principal goddesses in the 
machine gives an unpleasant flavour which this sort 
of gossiping survey, especially by such a charitable 
surveyor, should study to avoid. There is very little 
art in it; but the fact that such a chronicle should only 
- occasionally be boring proves a skill in the chronicler 
~which is sure to commend him to the many readers to 
vwhom gossip makes a.more direct appeal than art. 


“The Secret.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. London; 
Ward, Lock. 1907. 65. 


Mr. Phillips Oppenheim leaves us with a headache, 
He is so amazingly strenuous, and his characters 
through such terrible experiences in rapid succession that 
our nerves are shattered before we get to the end of 
the volume. The story deals with a thrilling Euro 
plot of which it would be unfair to disclose the details, 
Suffice it to say that thousands of people are concerned 
in the terrible conspiracy, while a small handful headed 
by the two chief characters of the book are determined 
to thwart their ‘‘ nefarious” designs. One of the 
heroes of the story is named ‘‘ Courage”, which js 
quite unworthy of Mr. Oppenheim, who, it must be 
admitted, exhibits otherwise a staggering fertility of 
imagination. 

‘* Odd Lengths.” By W. B. Maxwell. London: Methuen, 
1907. 6s. 

The best thing about this volume is its title. It 
is entirely apt. ‘‘Odd Lengths”, as every woman 
knows, is a linendraper’s term for odd-sized pieces and 
fabrics usually sold off cheaply at bargain sales. Mr, 
Maxwell’s volume is a collection of short stories made, 
we should imagine, ‘‘ to order” for various magazines, 
They are singularly deficient in merit, and serve to show 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. 
Scottish ProvipentT INSTITUTION 


LONDON: 17 Kinc WituiaMm Street, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 60. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836). 
LONDON: 1 Moorgate Street. 
ABERDEEN: 1 Union Terrace, 


Accumulated Funds, £6,782,951. 


Low Expenses. 


The SEVENTY -FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company was held within their house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May 1, 1907, 
when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 41,227,958, showing an 
increase of £115,366 in comparison with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £1,101,133, or 89°7 per cent. of the premiums, of 
which the San Francisco conflagration was resp sible for £482,751 (39°3 per cent.). 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents 
and charges of every kind) came to £416,660, or 33’9 per cent. of the premiums, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,366 Policies were issued for 
new assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £556,516. These new 
assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £19,180, and single premiums 
amounting to £51998. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums was £238,980, and from 
interest £134,752. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £274,955. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited, 
in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received. a 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £67,152 was received for annuities 
granted year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £4,683,771- 

The report having been unanimously adopte.i, it was resolved that the total 
amount to be distributed amongst the shareholders for the year 1906 be $97,500 
(being dividend of £3 per share), in addition to £7,500 the instalment of 5s. per 
share now due of the Shareholder’s Life Bonus 1906-10. 

Lonpon Boarp or Drrecrors. 
Colonel Roperr Barina. Freverick Hutu Jackson, Esq. 
H. Cosmo O. Bowsor, Henry James Lussock, Esq. 
Lawrence E. Cuacuers, Esq. Cuartes James Lucas, Esq. 
Ernest Cuapuin, Esq. CB 
Avex. Heun Goscuen, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Mitner, G.C.B 
Henrv Hampro, G.C.M.G. 
Ws. Ecertrox Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
Secretary —H. Gavrorb. 
(J. Ronertson, Home Superintendent. 
Fir: Department Jos. Fowrer, Foreign Superintendent. 
Life Department—H. Foor, Actuary. 
Accident Department—W. E. Trenam, Superintendent. 
General Manager of the Company—H. FE. Wizson. 

Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 19%, 

may be obtained from any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Announces the issue of 


NEW FORMS OF CONTRACT 


providing for 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS 
with several options each year. 
Liberal Loan and ee, has ag and Various Modes of 
emen 
FUNDS OVER £100,000,000 SECURELY INVESTED. 
Apply for particulars Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: —= CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Board of Bisestera, 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 


BE. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
OC. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Tuos. McKinnon Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount C.B., 
Cuartzs Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 

Double advantage policies’ issued securing TwO PAYMENTS of the amount 
ay tae payment on the attainment of a aediie age, and a second payment at 


fdvances made on Reversions, vested or conti ent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy, . 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830. LIFE OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 
Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 


the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Quinquennium (1905) Results. 


Premium Income 1900 oe ee £395,875 


Increase £120,925 
Increase £420,034 
Surptus on Vatuation, £39,000. 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 
ECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE MEN, 


Apply, THOS. NEILL, General Manager, 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 Farrincpon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 


Division of Proti N —All 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANGE. Esrv. 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE. 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, 24,292,691. Income, £438,200, 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
“tt LARGER BONUSES. 


“ Economy and efficiency are evident in every detail.”"—Insurance Wor.p. 
Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


Heap OrFIcE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Crty—41 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BiIrRMINGH4M, Buisrow, LeEeps, MANCHESTER, 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
uced an average Cash Bonus per 

cent. of the Premiums _ during the —- 

nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 


The Company’s Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions, 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
CHAIRMAN 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
t are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 
Profits.—Policyholders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of cent. annum on sums assured 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, and 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents.. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Cencral Manager 
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that Mr. Maxwell does not understand his medium. 
Several of the stories read like synopses of long novels. 
There is no particular reason why they should have 
been compressed within the limits of short stories, and 
no particular reason why one should run to eight or 
ten thousand words and another to only three or four 
thousand. The author has not the art of the short 
story. He is discursive where he should be reticent, 
heavy-handed where he should be light and delicate. 
He does not realise the value of suggestion. In only 
one story—‘‘ Illusions "—does Mr. Maxwell rise above 
mediocrity. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Political questions and personal estimates mainly go to make 
up the “ Quarterly” and the “Edinburgh”, the Derivation of 
the Modern Horse in the “ Quarterly” and the Menace of the 
Desert—a very able article on the influence of the Arab—in the 
“Edinburgh” being the principal exceptions. Both reviews 
have something to say of the Colonial Conference and pre- 
ferential tariffs, the “ Quarterly” treating the subject briefly and 
cautiously, the “ Edinburgh” bursting into elaborate statistics 
which serve only to illustrate the narrowest view of imperial 
trade possibilities. In the “Quarterly” we have an excellent 
account of the development of labour and socialism in 
Australia alike in the states and in the Commonwealth ; an 
article by Mr. Benjamin Taylor on the income-tax, its history 
and the economic principles involved in its incidence ; and essays 
onthe Main Function of the House of Lords, Mr. Haldane and 
the Army, the Irish University question and the prospects of Con- 
stitutional Government in Russia. The“ Edinburgh” is opposed 
to the novel ideas now thought applicable to land legislation 
in Great Britain. The writer cannot discover in Irish experience 
any encouragement to let loose “the forces in favour of State 
regulation and State interference”. He argues for “ free traffic 
in land” so that “ the economic forces always at work” might 
“ bring the land and the people who can make the best use of 
it together”. Dealing with Political Parties and the Country, the 
“Edinburgh” is opposed to party caucuses which, we are 
assured, utterly misrepresent English political feeling. England, 
says the writer, has altogether repudiated the policy of Home 
Rule and the policy of Protection. “Yet we should probably 
be told by Mr. Austen Chamberlain that England is for Tariff 
Reform and by Mr. Lloyd-George that it is for Home Rule all 
round!” The Reviewer is utterly at a loss to understand a 
party system which permits leading men on either side to inflict 
such heavy blows on their own friends. Others may find it 
difficult to understand how a politician can oppose one party on 
account of a policy of disintegration and another on account of 
‘proposals which aim at imperial solidity. 

Capital papers are devoted in both Reviews to John Evelyn 
and his diary, the “Quarterly” regarding him as a type of the 
best kind of Englishman, instinctively opposed to extremes. 
“ Nothing in the world would have made him either a Republican 
or a Jacobite, either a Papist or a Presbyterian.” He was a 
strong Church of England man and has “a place among her 
model laymen”. “Evelyn’s integrity”, says the “ Edinburgh ”, 
“was far in advance of his age ; his principles could not be 
bought off, he would not condone what he did not approve 
because it happened to be to his convenience to do so.” Inthe 
“ Quarterly ” Newman and Manning are contrasted as “ two dis- 
tinct types of Roman Catholicism which we now see struggling 
for mastery” ; Sir Frederick Pollock—who co-operated with 
his subject in the production of the “ History of English Law 
before the time of Edward I.”—writes of Frederic William 
Maitland as “a true citizen of the universal world of letters” 
who “ knew and loved the Vulgate as a good medizeval scholar 
should”. In Sir Frederick’s view “the real monument to 
Maitland would be a School of the Common Law in England 
worthy to stand beside that of Harvard”. Professor P. Hume 
Brown endeavours to estimate the position and character of 
Goethe alike in Germany and the world at large. “In Goethe 
we have the supreme manifestation of the modern spirit” in 
religion, ethics and culture. The First Earl of Lytton is the 
subject of another extremely interesting essay. In the “ Edin- 
burgh” Lamartine and Elvire, whose love story and true 
relations have only recently been properly understood, 
Garibaldi and Lord Acton—whose lectures are subjected to a 
quietly critical examination—are studies of widely varying per- 
sonalities, the poet, the soldier and the historian. 

The April number of the “Church Quarterly Review” is 
marked by two changes : the annual subscription is reduced to 
ten shillings, and most, though not all, of the articles are 
signed. It is a bold step to reduce the price, and the reduc- 
‘tion will have to be followed by a large increase in circulation 
if the Review is to succeed financially ; sad experience teaches 
us that it is not in mortals to command success ; but the 
editor has certainly done his best to deserve it. The present 
number recalls the best early days of the Review; all the 
articles are good, and some of them are excellent. We feel in- 
clined to give the first place to Dean Armitage Kobinson’s 
account of the Benedictine Abbey of Westminster, and the 


second to Professor E. W. Watson’s description of Egyptian 
monasticism; it is not every scholar who knows how to be inte. 
resting and even amusing, as well as profound. “ New College 
and King’s: a Study in Reform” comes as a useful commen; 
on the Oxford tutors’ letters to the “Times”, and shows what 
great reforms can be carried through without fuss in two of the 
greatest colleges at Oxford and Cambridge ; and the Comtesg 
de Franqueville (Lady Sophia Palmer) contributes an article 
on the religious crisis in France, which is a striking confirma. 
tion of the position taken by the SATURDAY REVIEW. “The 
Gospel History and its Transmission ” is a piece of very sound 
work, and presents us with an account of the present state of 
Gospel criticism as clear and complete as even Dr. Sanda 
himself could have made it. Of articles on subjects not Strictly 
theological we may note especially that by Mr. Holmes on 
London home industries and the sweating of women's labour: 
it is almost maddening in the immensity of the evil it discloses, 
and the difficulty of curing it. 

The “ Law Quarterly’s” principal feature in the new number 
are the highly interesting appreciations of the personality and 
work of Dr. Maitland, written in their respective languages by 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, MM. Saleilles and Meyer, 
Herren Brunner, Liebermann and Redlich, and Signor Zocco. 
Rosa. They are a gratifying tribute for Englishmen to the 
distinction obtained amongst European jurists by their 
countryman. Incidentally Sir F. Pollock’s association with 
Maitland and their common work are suitably acknowledged, 
Amongst the other contributions of the usual character may 
be noted Mr. Cecil V. Barrington’s article on Circuit Reform, 
not for its academic but its practical contents. Nobody has a 
good word to say for the Circuits. Six years ago legislation 
was promised, but nothing has been done. Local interests 
have too long been regarded. They stand in the way of 
many reforms, and they are responsible for the disgraceful 
length of time that many prisoners, afterwards acquitted, are 
kept waiting trial. Mr. Barrington advocates Central Criminal 
Courts as Sir Harry Bodkin Poland does. He also suggests 
the appointment of special criminal judges of high rank, 
similar to the Recorder and Common Serjeant of the City. If 
the lawyers of either a Liberal or a Conservative Government 
were given a free hand they would have no difficulty in 
deciding what ought to be done. 


For this Wreek’s Books see page 566. 


INDIA £3 108. PER GENT. STOCK. 


Not redeemable before sth January, 1931. 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by the 
Instrument creating the Trust. (See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £3,500,000; 
which will be consolidated with the existing India £3 103. per cent. Stock. 


The First Dividend, being Three Months’ Interest, will be 
payable on the sth July, 1907. 


Price of Issue, fixed by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, at £98 10s. per Cent. 


The GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK OF ENGLAND give notice 
that they are authorised to receive applications for this Loan. 

This Issue is made under the provisioas of the East India Loans (Railways) Act, 
1905, in order to provide funds for State Railway Construction, for i 
Advances to Indian Railway Companies, and for the discharge of certain Debentures 
issued by the Indian Railway Companies, the interest and principal of which are 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State. 

The Stock will bear Interest at the rate of £34 per cent. per annum, pa 
quarterly at the Bank of England, on the sth January, the sth April, the sth July, 
and the sth October in each year, the first Dividend (a full quarter's Divi 
being payable on the sth July next; and will be consolidated with the India 

'34 per Cent. Stock now existing, which is not redeemable until the sth January, 
1931, but will be redeemable at par on or after that day, upon one — 
notice having been given in “‘ The London Gazette” by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England and at the Bank of 
Ireland, where all assignments and transfers are made. All transfers and stock 
certificates are free of stamp duty. i 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of ae pgm i 

Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock ; but the Stock once inscribed, 
will be transferable in any sums which are multiples of a penny. ‘ 

In case of partial all , the bal of the amount paid as deposit will be 
— towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there bea 

er making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

i bene urther payments will be required are as follows :— 
On Friday, the 17th May, 1907, £18 ros. per cent. 
On Friday, the 14th June, 1907, £25 per cent. 
On Wednesday, the roth July, 1907, £25 per cent. 
On Wednesday, the 7th August, 1907, pA per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 17th May, 1907, under 
discount at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. z 

In case of default in the payment of — one at its proper date, the deposit 
and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer with Coupon attached for the dividend payable on the 
sth July, 1907, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to hearer have been paid in full, they can be 
inscribed (i.¢., conver into Stock); or they can be exchanged for Stock 
cates to bearer in denominations of £100, , Ano and £1,000, without payment of 
any fee, ided such exchange is effected not later than the 2nd September, 197: 

Crock ‘ertificates to bearer will have quarterly Coupons attached. , 

Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock Certificates 
may be converted into Stock, at any time, on payment of the usual fees. of 

Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank 
England, or at any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireland ; of Mr. Horace H. 
Scott, the Broker to the Se. ret f State for India in Council (Messrs. R. Nivisoa 
& Co.), 76 Cornhill, heaton, BS. ; or of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co, 
13 George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. 

The LIST will be CLOSED on or before WEDNESDAY, the 8th May, 19°7- 

Bank of England, and May, 1907. 
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WHITE” 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE 


Plasmon 


Cocoa 
THE FOOD COCOA, 
Aids Digestion, and 


Strengthens the 
whole System 


Lancet’ and ‘ British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 


if 
G s B.” Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney 
for Rheumatism & Go 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


Te.ecrams : DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


You will find it the 
very Cocoa you want. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 

BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


By Special Appointment to 


By Special Appointment to 


EFFICIENCY! 


The King. D.R.D. The Prince of Wales. 


fhe intelligent made subservient to those esta- 


Netice to LOWEST PRICE PER 
POWER OF ANY 
application to T 57 Department. ened 
DAIMLER mOTOR co. (190 4), 
Avenue, W.C, 


Derby 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR 
WILL OPEN THE EXHIBITION IN StATE ON 
SATURDAY, MAY 4. 
Open a1 A.M. to If P.M. 1S, 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 

SERVIAN SECTION-—QUEEN’S PALACE. 
BULGARIAN SECTION—IMPERIAL COURT. 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION—DUCAL HALL. 

WORKING TOBACCO EXHIBITS. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Arts and Industries. 
IN THE BALKAN VILLAGE. 
Native Crafts and Village Industries. 
so PEASANT DANCERS AND GIPSY MUSICIANS, 
In the Summer Theatre-—FREE. 
“Through the Balkans in 10 mioutes.” 
VIEWS OF MONASTIR, SHIPKA PASS, CATTARO. 
GRAND MILITARY AND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


ATTRACTIONS AT THE 


ALEAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
“OLD JAPAN,” IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
With its Temples, Monuments, Tea-houses, and Geisha. 
A COLONY OF ART MISSIONARIES. 
JAPANESE THEATRE—FREE. 
Great Free Show Daily, 
THE FISHING CORMORANTS. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS fr General Advertising. Advi 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d, 
The “Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear.. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the: 


Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 
A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved’ 


to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 
Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands, 


“BREECHES 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE ALTAR, 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALT 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Avenve, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch a E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock. 

Exchange, Ltd. (Established 1893), 66 Cannon eoeny London, E.C., now 

offer this, which contains particulars of Highest and Lowest Prices, Dividends, &c., 
for a considerable period, post free to any applicant naming this paper. 


BRITISH MASTERS.--SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION of selected LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 
MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, 


by the EARL 
SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's Square. 
565 
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4 May, 


GREENING’S LATEST NOVELS. 


A Tale of Thrilling Adventure. 


DINEVAH THE BEAUTIFUL 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 6s. 
Academy : “The book is interesting, and gives promise of better things to 


Outlook: ‘There is a wealth of martial vigour and cold steel about this 
romance. . . . A story not unworthy of the Dumas tradition.” - 

Manchester Courier: Mr. O'Donnell has a good flow of language, and brings 
the scenes vividly before us.” ; 

ribune: ‘‘The colour and passion of the Arab country are well described. 

The character-drawing is also good.” 

Eastern Morning News: ‘There is no lack of thrilling adventures in the 
volume.” 


DINEVAH THE BEAUTIFUL 


A Stirring Romance of the time of Louis XIV. 


A DRAGOON’S WIFE 


By E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 6s. 

Daily Graphic: “ AN students of history and most other people have heard of 
the terrible , te of Louis XIV. when the unfortunate Protestants were 
delivered over to tortures by troops of Dragoons. In this forcible novel the horrors 
of the period are not brought into unnecessary prominence.” 

Academy : ‘‘ The book is carefully and conscientiously written, and gives a good 
picture of France in the seventeenth century.” 

Scotsman: ‘“‘An animated vigorous romance, it cannot but have a hearty 
welcome from readers who want their interest in Fénelon and the religious history 
of his day stimulated by attractive and accomplished literary arts.” 


A DRAGOOW’S WIFE 


A THRILLING NOVEL. 


THE GOLD WORSHIPPERS. By J. B. Harris-BURLAND 
(Author of ‘* The Financier”). 6s. 


“THE LOAFER. By GurRNER GILLMAN. 6s. 


AND THE MOOR GAVE UP ITS DEAD. By Eric 
HARRISON. 6s. 


A SON OF HELVETIA. By Wakiey. 6s. 
‘THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. By AntHony HAMILTON. 6s. 


GREENING & CO., Ltp., 51 Charing Cross Mansions, W.C. 


THE MODERN 
CYCLOPEDIA 


EDITED BY 
CHAS. ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The Best Work of Reference you can purchase. 


© It is the only Cyclopedia right UP-TO-DATE. 
The new edition is only COMPLETED THIS 
WEEK. 

It is the cheapest RELIABLE Cyclopedia. 
Many Encyclopedias cost almost as many | 


POUNDS as **THE Mopern Cyc.opepia” 
costs SHILLINGS. 

€ It is AUTHORITATIVE. Dr. Annandale, the 
Editor-in-Chief, enjoys a world-wide reputation, 
and is generally recognised as one of the greatest 
of living cyclopedists. 

It isthe most CONCISE, COMPACT CYCLO- 
PEDIA obtainable. Frequent, indeed, are the 
complaints we hear of the ‘ morass of detail ” 
other cyclopedias contain—cumbersome nature 
of the volumes—amount of shelf space required. 

Eight strongly bound Volumes—Illustrated both 

Black and White and Colour—make up the work. 

Each Volume measures 8} by 6. 


The Price of Work complete is only 48s. net. 


Send for Prospectus, or better send 6s. with signed 
order form at once. We pay carriage in UK 

THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Please add my name to your list of subscribers Sor 

‘* The Modern Cyclopedia,” and send me, carriage paid, 

the complete work. I enclose 4., and agree to pay you 
the same sum each month until net price is paid. 


Name 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


French Furniture (André Saglio), 7s. 6d. net ; The Landscapes of 
George Frederick Watts. Newnes. 35. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin (Edited by Rollo Ogden), 
Macmillan. 17s. net. 
Charles James Fox : Life and Character (Edited by Stephen Wheeler), 
Murray. 9s. net. 
FICTION 


The Great Craneboro’ Conspiracy (John Oakley). Ward, Lock. 6s, 

Which Woman? (G. B. Burgin); Parson Croft (Norman Innes), 
Nash. 6s. each. 

The Glen o’ Weeping (Marjorie Bowen). Rivers. 6s. 

Keddy : a Story of Oxford (H. N. Dickinson). Heinemann. 65, 

Short Cruise (W. W. Jacobs). Hurst and Blackett. 35. 6d. 

The Red Ruth (L. T. Meade). Laurie. 6s. 

Doctor Pons (Paul Gwynne) ; The Good Comrade (Una L. Silberrad), 
Constable. 6s. each. 

The Invader (Margaret L. Woods). Heinemann. 6s. 


Law 


Lunacy Practice (N. Arthur Heywood and Arnold S. Massey. Third 
Edition). Stevens. 255. 

The Law relating to Trusts and Trustees (Henry Godefroi. Third 
Edition). Stevens. 38s. 


NATURAL HIsTORY 
The Sense of Touch in Mammals and Birds (Walter Kidd). Black, 


5s. net. 
Bird-Life of the Borders on Moorland and Sea (Abel Chapman), 
Gurney and Jackson. 145. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Two Dianas (2 vols.). Dent. 55. net. 

Ange Pitou (2 vols.). Dent. 55. net. 

Fort Amity (A. T. Quiller-Couch). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Literary Celebrities of the English Lake District (Frederick Sessions), 
Stock. 2s. 6d. 

The Republic of Plato (A. D. Lindsay). Dent. 75. 6a. net. 

Poems by William Wordsworth (Selected by Stopford A. Brooke), 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Poems of Keats (Selected by Arthur Symons). Edinburgh : Jack, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Coleridge’s Christabel, with a Facsimile of the Manuscript (E. H. 
Coleridge). Frowde. 21s. net. 


THEOLOGY 
The Creed of a Layman (Frederic Harrison). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
‘*The Great Churchmen Series” :—Richard Hooker (Edited by 
Vernon Staley). Masters. 35. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Frederick Courteney Selous). 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scenes and Shrines in Tuscany (Dorothy Nevile Lees). Dent. 
6d. net. 


VERSE 


The Last Blackbird (Ralph Hodgson). Allen. 35. 6d. net. 

The Voice of the Sea (Ingram Swale). Routledge. 2:5. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Book of Poems and Songs (Edward Thomas). Richards, 
45. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Ballooning as a Sport (Major B. Baden-Powell). Blackwood. 
6d. 


35. 6d. 

Beautiful Teetotaller, The (T. W. H. Crosland). Century Press. 5s. 

Century of Intellectual Development, A (Hector Macpherson). 
Blackwood. Is. 6d. net. 

Days in Cornwall (C. Lewis Hind). Methuen. 6s. 

Eton College List, 1678-1790 (Edited by R. A. Austen Leigh). 
Spottiswoode. 155. 

Frescoes in the Chapel at Eton College (Montague Rhodes James). 
Spottiswoode. 75. 6d. 

Ireland: To-day and To-morrow (E. B. Iwan-Miiller), Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 

Prisoner at the Bar, The (Arthur Train). Laurie. 8s. 6d. 

Prose Works, The, of Jonathan Swift, D.D. (Edited by Temple Scott. 
Jol. XI.). Bell. 55. 

Royal Navy List, The. Witherby. tos. 

The Wagner Stories (Filson Young). Richards. 55. net. 

Truth about the Congo, The (Frederic Starr). Chicago: Forbes. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy :—The Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s, 
2s. 6d. ; The Westminster Review, 25. 6d. ; The Albany Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Geographical Journal, 25.; La Revue, 2/%.25; 
The Century, 1s. 4d. ; Harper’s Monthly, rs. ; The Ocean, 6d. ; 
Scrap-Book, 6d. ; Cassell’s Magazine, 6d. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 
6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Grand Magazine, 
Musical Times, 4@.; The Antiquary, 6¢.; The Art Journal, 
ts. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7.; Mercure de France, 
ifr.50; The North American Review, Is. net. - 
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EVERETT & CO. 
published 1st March. Second Edition now ready. 


THE LIFE OF 
WALTER PATER. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” &c., ke. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. With 78 Plates. 


Mr. Watts DuNTON says: ‘‘ The two volumes are packed with 
matter of the most valuable kind.” 

The Pal! Mall Gazette says: ‘‘Mr. Wright has succeeded in 
compiling a volume which must be consulted by all students of Pater’s 


. The Scotsman says: **Mr. Wright’s biography has a high value 
as both making public many hitherto unknown facts concerning this 
refined author and as correcting not a few errors concerning him that 
have got into general circulation.” 

The Outlook says: ‘* Many of the anecdotes collected are 


excellent.” 


LEO TOLSTOY'S WORKS. 


Messrs. EVERETT & CO. beg to announce 

that In conjunction with the Free Age 
Press, Christchurch, Hants, they will be 
the publishers of ail Leo Tolstoy’s New 
Essays and Novels. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLOTION. 
IN THE PRESS— 


TOLSTOY ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated Covers. 6d. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 
THE SHADOW OF EVIL. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 


“ An admirable work of realistic fiction in the style of Defoe, and 
not unworthy to be compared with all but the very best of Defoe’s 
tomances.”—Scofsman. 


MAD SIR GEOFFREY. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


THE SIBYL OF BOND STREET. 
By G. DE VAURIARD. 


“One of the few novels of the present day that we confess we 
have a desire to read a second time.”—Dundee Courier. 


THE PURPLE FERN. 


By FERGUS HUME. 


By A. KUPRIN. Translated by 
W. F. HARVEY, M.A. 


THE SECRET PASSACE. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


THE ETERNAL DAWN. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
anD EGMONT HAKE, 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


THE JUDGE. By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 
THE SWORD OF PEACE. 


By ALICE anp CLAUDE ASKEW. 


London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 


Oxford University Press.. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF 
INDIA. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MAY 9th, 


New Edition, demy 8vo., Three Volumes of “The Indian Empire,” 
Descriptive, Economic, and Ad: price , 
in cloth, or 7s. 6d. net half-bound. 


The subscription price for the entire work of twenty-six volumes, bound in 
cloth, is £5 net, or £6 6s. in leather, to be paid in advance; and the subscription 
list will remain 7 until the publication of the first five volumes of the body of 
the Gazetteer. The Atlas may be purchased separately at rss. net in cloth, or 
-. 6d. net in leather; and the remaining twenty one volumes at £4 4s. met in 
cloth, or £5 5s. net in leather ; payable on publication of the first instalment of the 
body of the Gazetteer. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN THE 


INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA, including the Cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Volume I.—Part I. : The Early Foreign D: ies and 
the Guptas. Part II.: Ancient Coins of Indian Types. Part I{I.: Persian, 
Medizval, South Indian, and Miscellaneous Coins. By Vincent A. Smitu, 
me M.R.A.S., LC.S., Retd. Royal.8vo., cloth, with 31 Plates, 

Or separately, Part I., with 18 Plates, 15s. net; Part II., with 5 Plates 
6s, net; Part Lii., with’ Plates, 

Vol. II., with 25 Plates—Part I.: The Sultans of Delhi; Part II. : Con- 
temporary Dynasties in India. By H. Netson Wricut, I.C.S., F.R.N.S., 
M.R.A.S. Royal 8vo., cloth, 30s. net. (Published for the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum.) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Being a 


Digest of the Statute Law relating thereto, with Historical Introduction and 
Illustrative Documents. By Sir Courtenay Itsert, K.C.S.I, Second 
Edition, 8vo., cloth, res. 6d. net. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
NEW VOLUME,—JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vol. VI. AUSTRALASIA. By J. D. Rocers, Barrister-at-Law, 


formerly Stowell Fellow of University College, Oxford. Part I. HIS- 
TORICAL. Part Il. GEOGRAPHICAL. ith 22 Maps, 7s. 6d. Part I., 
4s. 6d. Part II., 3s. Ed. 


Vol. I. THEMEDITERRANEAN AND EASTERN COLONIES. 
Revised and brought up to date by R. E. Stusss, B.A. Second Edition, 
* with 13 Coloured Maps, 5s. 
Vol. II. THE WEST INDIES. Revised and brought up to date 
by C. Arcutey, I.S.0. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. ° 
Vol. III. WEST AFRICA. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Revised to 
end of 1899 by H. E. Ecertron, M.A. Second Edition, with 5 Maps, 7s. éd. 


Vol. IV. SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. ByC. P. Lucas, C.B. 
With 6 Maps, 9s. 6d.; or, separately, Part I., Historical, 6s. 6d.; Part II., 
Geographical, 3s. €d 

Vol. V. CANADA—PART I. (NEW FRANCE). By C. P. 


Lucas, C.B. With 4 Maps, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
AND THEIR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. An Introduction to Mr. C. P. 
Lucas’s ‘‘ Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” By HucH Epwarp 
om agony © guage With 8 Maps, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or in a cheaper 
style, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. By W. P. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. éd. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND. By the same Author. With ro Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. 
By the same Author. With Maps, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. With 
8 Maps, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS— EUROPE AND HER COLONIES. 
27 Maps, 35s. net. 

CORNEWALL-LEWIS’S ESSAY ON THE GOVERNMENT 
OF DEPENDENCIES. Edited by C. P. Lucas, C.B. 8vo. quarter-bound, 
14S. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE STUDY OF COLONIAL HISTORY 
UPON THE ATTENTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. An 
Inaugural Lecture delivered on April 28, 1906, by H. E. Eczerton. 8vo. paper 
covers, 1s. net. 


RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. By H. B. 


Georce. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By C. R. Beazcey. 
Vol. I. (to A.D. goo). Vol. II. (a.p. goo-1260). 15s. net each, Vol. ITI. 
20s. net. 

REGIONS OF THE WORLD. Gengeaghient Memoirs under the 
General Editorship of H. J. MACKINDER. ge 8vo. Each volume centains 
Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

Britain and the British Seas. Second Edition. By H. J. Mackinver 
Central Europe. By Joun Partscu. 

The Nearer East. By D. G. Hocartn. 

North America. By J. Russet. 

India, By Sir THomas 

The Far East. By Litt-z. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY of the late HENRY CHARLES HAR- 
FORD, Esq., of Stapleton House, and Frenchay Lodge, Gloucestershire. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
‘Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 6, at One o'clock precisely, 

A PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Henry Charles Harford, Esq., of 
Stapleton House, and Frenchay Lodge, Gloucestershire, comprising a number of 
Rare and Valuable Books and Tracts relating to the Soly History of America. 
Chronicles of Arnold, Fabyan, Harding, Stow, &c.; the Works of Haklu and 
Captain — Smith, Voyages and Travels, Poetical Works, Topography and 
History, &c. ; Rare Early Printed Books, including Aesopz Fablz, 1585 ; Ashe’s 
“Carolina, 1682 ; Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays, Eden and Willes, Travayle 
in the East and West Indies, 1577; Foxe’s North-West Fox, 1635; Harrington's 
Metamorphosis of Ajax, &c., 1596; Captain Jaines’s ey 2 and Dangerous 
Voyage, 1633; Milton's Paradise Lost and Regained, First Editi.n; Complete 
Pack of Satirical Playing Cards; Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet [1636]; 
Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia, 1633, Early Printed Books on Tobacco ; Turberville’s 
Falconrie, &c. ; a few interesting Early English Manuscripts, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of W. BROMLEY- 
DAVENPORT, Eso., of Capesthorne, Chelford, Cheshire. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 10. and following day, at One o'clock precisely, 
a PORTION of the Valuable LIBRARY of W. Bromley-Davenport, Esq., of 
Capesthorne, Chelford, Cheshire, comprising important and valuable Manuscripts 
and Printed Books, including Ancient Illuminated Horzx, Missal, and Breviary, 
and Antipbonaries—a Large Series of [lumi d Or 1 Initials and Separate 
‘Miniatures ; a ‘‘ Speculum Humanz Salvationis " of the Fifteenth Century, &c.— 
Many Rare and Early Editions of the Classic Writers in Italian, S ish, and 
FBrench—Editiones Principes, and other Incunabula—a Fine Series of the Writings 
of Savonarola in Original Issues, and other Early Italian Books, with woodcuts— 
Rare Romances of Chivalry—Early and Rare English Books—Two Books from 
the Library of Queen Catherine of Arragon—One from Queen Elizabeth's, and 
Others from Celebrated Libraries -a Portion of the Book of St. Albans, &c.—Rare 
Tracts and Plays— Works on America by De Bry and others, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Price Half-a-Crown, post free. With 26 Full-page Illustrations. 


BIBLIOTHECA PRETIOSA: 


Catalogue of an unusually Choice Collec- 
tion ot Books and Henussigte, including 
INCUNABULA, RARE EDITIONS OF EARLY ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
and especially of SHAKESPEARE, SPENSER, MILTON, DEFOE, GEORGE 
HERBERT, and IZAAK WALTON, and 
EARLY MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, 
Besides a Remarkable Collection of Rare LITURGICAL BOOKS, including 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


EDUCATION. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 


EXAMINATION on June rrth, rath, and 13th.—At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum ; including Two Scholarships 
for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; Three Scholarships - 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the first of Three Entrance Scholarships 
recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD), each of the value of £35 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sin Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 
Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
JUNE sth, 6th and 7th, 1907. 


XAMINATION for THIRTEEN OPEy 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £20 a year. 
Apply to Mr. S. F. GoopcuILp, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 REGENT STREET, W. (above District Messengers), 
Native and experienced teachers. ‘Trial lesson free. 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 

repare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre. 

feaieary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials : “* The greatest dullard 

need not despair.” ‘‘ It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


{ R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL. 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. = 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906 : J. M. Need. 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides, 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 


y dry, clear and bracing, 


able elevation, and enjoying an at P P 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can_ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


House, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 

pregesasion for all Exams. Every comfort. “Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
L. L.L.A. 


per annum, tenable for three _—— with preference for boys born » or 
residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
For particulars apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


COLLEGE, KENT.—THE ROYAL 
NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public Schoo! Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. Recog- 
nised by the Army Council. Large Playing Field. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Bath. Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Cadet Corps, &c. Recent honours : 
Scholarship, Balliol College. First Class Classical Moderations : Scholarship, 
Charing Cross Hospital. Admissions to Sandhurst and Osborne, &c. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or Secretary, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. NEW TERM BEGAN May sst. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, June 4th, sth, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 

tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to od who do well but fail to obtain 
2 scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
F University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
Lente (ast Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
z ss College o tors. te —F. 
yee 4 = erate terms, H APPERFIELD, 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, Hampsteap, 
L N.W.—Pupils received pate a as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. Moderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristor.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 
Finishing School for Girls. 


ELY CATHEDRA 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


H ERNE BAY.—New CoLiece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, C. ial, and Engi ing sides. Sep bedrooms. Work- 
shops and lal ies. Excellent g ds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


A SBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. G i . 
ROVES (late Assistant-master 


XMOOR.—MineneEap.—Seaside Boarding School 


for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Musi 
isses Stock woop-Ho usic a Speciality. Moderate terms. 


University College 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge, commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. mfort combined wink Mod Charges 
R. T. Duns, 


ABERYSTWYTH.—THE UEEN’S HOTEL. 


First-class ; facing the sea, and shelte from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
_ Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 5 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 


MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India 
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LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 
ments. awing-room just le beral table inclusive 
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The Saturday Review. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


In cloth gilt, price &s. 


The Last Romance of 
the late GUY BOOTHBY. 


THE MAN OF THE CRAG. 


THE MAN OF THE GRAG. 
By GUY BOOTHBY, 


Author of “Dr. Nikola,” &c. 


In cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHORS OF “ THE 
SHULAMITE,” ‘‘THE ETONIAN.” 


LUCY GORT: A Study in Temperament. 


LUCY GORT: A Study in Temperament. 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


“This is quite the ablest book that has come for some time from the indefatig™ 
able pens o of Claude and Alice Askew.” —Glasgow News. 
aed displays all the intellectual strength and originality which gave its fame 
to ‘The Shulamite.’""— The Scotsman. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


THE SECRET OF THE SQUARE. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
THE SECRET OF THE SQUARE. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
“Mr. Le Queux’s hand bas not lost its cunning." — Public Opinion. 


A COUNTRY SQUIRE. 
By 7G. M MANVILLE FENN. 


UNDER THE STARS. | 
By E. YOLLAND. 


“The Jamaica scenes are interesting and novel, and there are some thrilling 
incidents.” Journal. 


F, V. WHITE & CO. (Ltd.), 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For MAY. 


| Tae OF EMPIRE. By the Hon Sir Cuar.es Tuprer, Bart., 

G.C.M.G. (ex-Prime Minister of Canada and late High Commissioner for 
Canada in London). 

WILL THE BRITISH EMPIRE STAND OR FALL? By J. Extts BARKER. 

SOUTH AFRICAN LOYALTY. By the Right Hon. Lorp Monk-BreTTON. 

IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS. By Sir Georce ArtHuR, Bart. 

PLAYING AT SOLDIERS. By E. N. Bennett, M.P. 

“THE ANGELIC COUNCIL.” By the Rev. Dr. A. SmyTHe PALMER. 

RELIGION AND THE CHILD. By Have tock E.uis. 

THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. By Kartuarine BaTuurst. 

THE FEMALE PRISONER. By Captain Vernon Harris (late an Inspector 

of Prisons). 

PIRATE TRELAWNY. By T. C. Down. 

OUR BROTHERS, THE BEASTS. By Lady Arcuipatp 

THE FIRMNESS OF CONSOLS. By Hartiey WitHers. 

WHAT TO DRINK. By Lieut.-Colonel F. A. Davy, M.D. 

IDLE READING. By Hersert Pavt, M.P. 

THE PEARL FISHERY OF CEYLON. By Somers Somerser. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. By the Rev. Atrrep J. Cuurcu. 

PAN-ISLAMISM. By Benpyer Wansy Bey. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


The Book War, now only “a sort of war,” has 
really been waged about the ’ et System. There is 
a notable article in the May BOOK MONTHLY 
on John Ruskin as the Father of the Net System, 
the writer being Mr. E. T. Cook, Ruskin’s editor. 
Another good article in this issue of the BOOK 
MONTHLY is a talk with Mr. Bernard Quaritch 
on the associations of his famous bookshop. 

If you are interested in books you will find the BOOK 
MONTHLY invaluable; it is published by SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, 6d. net, and may be had at the Bookstalls or 
through the Publishers. 


BYSTAN DER | 


Fiction 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Goir, HunTING, LAWN TENNIs. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BySTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


Bound itn white cloth with gold cards, ‘‘SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Cf all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/3 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘ 


AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY 
GIFT FOR A BOY. 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, 
Offered at 10/6. 


OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


24 Plates, including 459 drawings of 
Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 
106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, 
complete with Index, in one Volume. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on 
back and side. 


Orders should be sent as above to the Publisher, together with 
Postal Order for 10/6. 


clo THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 
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UNITED MOTOR CAB COMPANY. 


THE EARNINGS OF THE SISTER COMPANY 
LARGELY EXCEED THE ESTIMATES. 


THE statutory meeting of the United Motor Cab Company, Limited, 
was held on April 29, at the registered office, 32 Old Jewry, E.C., 
Mr. Davison Dalziel (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman said: You all have heard the notice read convening 
this meeting. It is purely a formal meeting which has to be held in 
order to comply with the requirements of the Act, and there is not 
much to tell excepting to say, for your information, that your cabs 
are being very rapidly constructed. The first 25 cabs we took over 
from the City and Suburban Motor Cab Company have gone 
into the works to be repainted in the colours which we have 
decided to adopt, and they will be ready for use in the course of a 
few days. They will then be put upon the streets with taximeters 
attached. With regard to the 500 new cabs we have ordered, we 
expect the celivery to commence in the early part of June, and I have 
no doubt we shall be as successful in the administration of the business 
as our sister company—or I might call it the mother company—the 
General Motor Cab Company, bas been up to now. The best en- 
couragement I can give you is to be found in the very great success 
the General Motor Cab Company has met with. It has started its 
career in the most brilliant manner, and the earnings of the cabs per 
day have very largely exceeded the amount suggested in the prospectus 
of that company, and also in the prospectus of our own Company. If 
we are able to do as well as the General Motor Cab Company, which, 
as I have already suggested, has proved a signal success, we shall be 
satisfied. I may say that when you consider the requirements of a 
great city like London the 1,000 cabs of the General Motor Cab Com- 
pany and the 500 for this Company will prove none too many. It may 
please you to know—and I am betraying no secret—that the average 
earnings of the General Motor Cab Company by the taximeter for the 
first four weeks have been £2 Is. 3d. per day per cab, and that for 
the last week the average went up to £2 3s. per cab per day. Now, 
you will remember that the basis of our calculation in the prospectus 
of the General Motor Cab Company was 35s. per day, and the basis 
of our calculation in the prospectus of this Company was 36s. per day. 
I need hardly tell you that the difference between 35s. and £2 3s. is a 
very large one in your favour when you calculate it on the basis of 
8s. per day on 500 cabs. This will amount to a very large sum in 
the course of the year. I have given you this information because I 
think it will interest you, and because I think it foreshadows a great 
success for your Company. I am sure I am speaking for my co- 
directors when I say that everything it is possible for us to do to make 
the business a success will be done, and we hope that when we meet 
you at the end of the financial year to be in a position to place before 
you a satisfactory showing. If any shareholder desires to ask a 
question I shall be glad to answer. 

Mr. August Hartmann: May I ask you what colour you have 
decided upon for the new cabs ? 

The Chairman: We have decided to paint the body of the cabs 
royal blue, with red wheels. A similar cab is now being run in the 
streets of Paris, and it makes a most striking and beautiful vehicle. 
I think you will find that the cabs will be very attractive, and quite 
as distinctive as the cabs of the General Motor Cab Company. We 
each have our own colours, so there will be no confusion in the public 
mind. 

Mr. A. Hartmann: I should like to propose a vote of thanks to our 
Chairman for the able and interesting way he has put the prospects of 
the Company before us. 

Mr. Turton seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I thank you very much, both on my own behalf 
and on behalf of my colleagues. 

Tae proceedings then terminated. 


QUEENSLAND COPPER FREEHOLDS, 


Tue statutory meeting of the shareholders of the Queensland Copper Freeholds, 
Limite, was held on Tuesday at the registered offices of the Company, 2 Proad 
Street Place, E.C., Mr. T. Gilbert Scott presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. B. Comrie) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman said : I am going to ask you to allow me to trespass on your time 
to a greater extent than is usual at a statutory meeting, because my co-di 
and I think the shareholders may be g!ad to learn something of the history of their 
Company and to hear full particulars of the properties and undertaking in which 
they have invested. Before commencing I would like to explain to the shareholders 
that in taking the chair to-day I am what I may describe as an unwilling impostor, 
because, owing to one director having only lately joined the board and another 
having been compelled to go abroad for some weeks, we have not at present selected 
our chairman, and as I very reluctantly undertook this duty at somewhat short 
notice, I trust you will grant me a very ample indulgence. The Company was 
registered on January 31, 1907, with a capital of £300,000 in £r shares; 1 
shares have been allotted to cash subscribers, 125,000 are to be allotted as fully paid 
to the dors, and the r ining 50,000 shares are under option at a price of £2 
per share. The purchase price payable by the Company is £200,000, as ty 
475,000 in cash provided out of the present issue of £125,000, and as tg 
$125,000 in fully-paid shares. This provides for the present a 
capital for the Company's general purposes of, roughly, 450,000, an@ 
when the option over the unissued s50,coo shares at £2 per share is exercise 
the Company will have £150,000 at its command. As you will see, the 
auditor's certified account, submitted to this meeting, shows that the sum of 
£30,582, payable in respect of the 5s. called up on the 12,000 shares, has been 
received. ‘The balance will be payable—ss. on June 3, 5s. on July 8, and 5s, on 
September 2 next. The date fixed oy the completion of the purchase is July 25. 
Before passing on to our own properties, it is perhaps hardly necessary for me to 
allude generally to the Cloncurry district as likely to become a great copper. 
producing centre of the future. Directly the Queensland Government finally 
settled to extend the railway from Richmond to Cloncurry, a distance of some 
180 miles, a great activity sprang up, with the result that far more information og 
the subject has been forthcoming, and it is apparent from reliable reports that the 
development of this district bas been simply lying dormant till the arrival 
of the railway became a certainty. I thivk a statement in a report by Dr. 
es Lape jem. late Government Geologist of Queensland, made i 


a scheme to build a railway to Cloncurry from the north was 
about to be carried out, expresses the opinion held for years past by every. 
one qualified to judge. He says: “It is my firm conviction that few of the 
greatest of known mining fields, before they were opened, presented a more pro- 
mising outlook than does the Cloncurry district. Fresh discoveries have been 
made from year to year, even though the prospectors knew that their only hope 
lay in railway extension. The railway was bound to come. Only political con- 

iderations and the jealousies of contending interests have prevented its coming 
sooner. Now, I cannot yet say that the railway actually has come : but our latest 
information from Queensland is that the construction of the railway is being pushed 
onata — pace, and that it will probably be in Cloncurry by the end of the 
year, when transport of railway material for extension of our ies will be 
ible. The North Queensland Railway Company have obtained tramway 
eases, and intend connecting the various mines with the Government railways at 
ey ‘0 pass on to our own possessions, we own eight freehold pro- 
rties, known locally i 
Fenantiie, Crusada, and bbins, containing an area of about 378 acres; 
we also have a third of the shares of the Mountain Home Copper Com- 
pany, Limited, of Queensland, owning an area of some 600 acres, and 
a half interest in Sutherlands selection of 40 acres at Cabbage Tree Creek, 
These were all purchased about twenty-five years ago by Mr. Archibald Coats, of 
Paisley, and the Australian Copper Syndicate, of Glasgow, in which Mr. Coats 
also bolds a large interest. I may mention that Mr. Coats is largely interested in 
this Company, and one of our biggest shareholders, I wish to draw particular 
attention to the fact that our properties are all freeholds granted by the Govern: 
ment, with none of the onerous labour conditions attached to a mineral lease. 
The Queensland Government, for about the last twenty years, have refused to 
= any more mining freeholds, and it has only been possible to obtain mineral 
on lease under strirgent conditions, which often prove exceedingly incon- 
venient and expensive. In this respect we have a great advantage, especially as. 
we own a large area of mining land ; for we shall be free to start work on some 
properties and suspend it on others entirely at our own discretion. Mr. Coats and 
the Australian Copper Syndicate expended a considerable sum of money many 
years ago in purchasing these properties, believing that when a railway was 
constructed they would become very valuable; for, in spite of the fact that 
the land was known to contain a quantity of copper ore of very high percentage, it 
was impossible to carry on mining at a profit till the railway arrived, owing to the 
great distance from the coast. Acting on the advice of our managing engineers. 
we are at present confining our attention to developing the Malbon and Argylla, 
Both these properties are reported to contain large and valuable lodes, and some 
preliminary work has already been done in opening them. In the Maibon, when 
visited in 1903 by Mr. Stewart (of Messrs. Alex. Hill & Stewart), a shaft about 
25 feet deep had exposed a small lode of solid copper glance ore, widening from 2 feet 
at the surface, where red oxide and carbonate were found in the outcrop, to 3 feet 
7 inches of glance at the bottom of the shaft. An assay of glance at the bottom 
of the shaft yielded a result of 51 per cent. copper. Mr. Stewart, who reported on 
many oe geen in the neighbourhood, said : ‘‘ This is the best defined and highest 
grade lode visited in the district, which, although somewhat narrow at surface, 
shows good prospects of becoming much wider in depth.” In addition to this lode, 
we have onthe Malbona second and apparently larger one outcropping almost 
continuously ; the outcrop merely shows about 1 foot 6 inches of carbonate and oxide 
ores, but a trench has exposed 7 feet 2 inches of 33 per cent. ore in alode of a total 
width of 11 feet. This mine sent to the Wallaroo Smelting Works, some time ago, 
80 tons, averaging 39°4 per cent. copper, 4 dwt. gold, and 20z. 4 dwt. silver. Various 
parcels have « sent away since of about equal value, and at the present time a 
parcel is at the smelting works which is expected to yield a return equal to that 
already referred to. The Argylla Mine is described by Dr. R. Logan Jack, ina 
report taken from a Queensland Parliamentary Paper, as follows: ‘ 
Mine is a wide belt of copper-bearing country. The dominant feature of the 
is a wide reef of rather open and friable quartz, standing up as a crest on a hill-top 
for about three-eighths of a mile and nearly 30 feet above the general level of the 
slate country. western side of the quartz reef at its north end is stained with 
carbonate of copper, its numerous caverns being conspicuous from a long distance, 
owing to their bright green colouring. Traced to the south the whole hill is seen to 
be a belt of copp:r lodes, generally running parallel to the dominant quartz reel. 
We saw a good deal of green carbonate of copper. often radiated and fibrous and of 
the highest ible percentage. We could knock out, and pickup, on the hillsid 
or inthe gullies, heavy boulders of red oxide of copper and grey ore.” The Chair- 
man, having read extracts from the reports of Dr. J. R. M. Robertson, continued: 
“* 1] think most of the shareholders are aware that we have engaged Messrs. Alex. 
Hill and Stewart to act as our consulting and managing engineers, and I need 
hardly say we have absolute confidence in their ability to develop our properties. 
with the utmost skill. So much has been said lately in the press on the probable 
production of copper in the future and the market outlook that I do not consider it 
necessary for me to touch on this subject. Whatever may be the course of th 
co market during the next few years, I think we are more than justified in 
Re ing on the development of our properties with the greatest possible dispatch. 
he experts who have examined our properties—extracts from whose reports I have 
read to you to-day—seem to be unanimous as to the great value of many of the lodes 
already exposed, and I think the shareholders will agree with me in considering our 
pages of success quocedingly bright. I have nothing more to add except t 
thank you very much for your kind attention.” 
Mr. Turner moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding. 


Mr. Gill seconded, and the motion was carried unanimcusly, 7 


The Chairman replied, and the preceedings terminated. 
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4 May, 1907 The Saturday Review. 
_For public information only, and not for public PLAN for the acquisition by way of exchange of Shares 
subseription. of the Common Capital Stock and Five Per Cent. 
——— First Mortgage Bonds respectively of the HAVANA 


PARTICULARS OF 


ENGLAND'S PREMIER 
COBALT MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


Nipissing District, Coleman Township, 
Province of Ontario. 


Incorporated and organised under the Laws of ONTARIO, CANADA. 


All Shares are fully paid and non-assessable. 


CAPITAL, $1,100,000 (£220,000), 


Divided into 220,000 Shares of $5.00 (£1) each, 
of which 20,000 Shares represent the Working Capital, 
$100,000 (£20,000). 


Officers and Directors. 

WILLIAM LAING MALCOLMSON, President (late Vice-President of the 
United States Banking Co., Mexico City, Mexico; President of Green 
Mountain Copper Co., of New York), 22 Criffel Avenue, Telford Park, 


London, S.W. 

H. DE FONBLANQUE COX (Partner in The Field, Tke Queen; Director of 
the Diesel Engine Co., Ltd.), Trafalgar Buildings, London, W.C. 

J. 8. KING, of Toronto (Vice-President Buffalo Silver Mining Co. ; Director of 
the Home Life Insurance = 

W. J. MORRISON (Vice-President and General Manager of Merrall’s Machinery 
Co., New York and Toronto). 

PERCY H. TEMPLE, Toronto (of R. H. Temple & Son; Ex-President of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange). 

€HARLES FREDERICK MAY, Gentleman, Toronto. 

RALPH E. REVILLE, Proprietor of the Brantford Courier, Brantford, Ontario. 


Bankers. 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, Toronto, Canada; and 60 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 
Solicitors. 


LOATSWORTH & RICHARDSON, Temple Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 

. Brokers and Transfer Agents. 

R. H. TEMPLE & SON, Toronto, Canada. 

Secretary and Offices. 
, P. H. TEMPLE, Temple Buildings, Toronto. 
London Brokers. 
“oo & NORMAN, 4 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.; and Stock 
xchange. 
London Offices and Secretary. 

C. S. JARVIS, Trafalgar Buildings, r Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


England’s Premier Mine consists of 40 acres situated in the 
Nipissing (Portage Bay) district of Cobalt, where the finds have been 
both numerous and rich. It has the same formation as the Nipissing 
Mine and other well-known properties in the same district. 

Mr. Kalph W. Foster, Resident Consulting Engineer at Cobalt of 
Francis Cox & Co., Ltd., reported to them as follows on April 2nd: 
“This property is ideally situated for development by tunnel work. 

. . » The rich veins on the adjacent properties can readily be traced 
on to England’s Premier, and I have no hesitation in saying that by 
vigorous work we ought within the next go days to make as good a 
showing as any of our rich neighbours. . . . I consider that you have 
every chance of a very quick return.” 

Mr. A. J. King, of Toronto, Canada, a well-known mining expert, 
who has just arrived in London, direct from Cobalt, Ontario, and who 
inspected England’s Premier Mine, has brought with him some rich 
samples of ore showing native silver which he obtained on the property 
himself. He states that average, unselected assays of ore on the 
property run from 300 to 900 oz. of pure silver to the ton. _ He 
States further that he has no hesitation in saying this is one of the best 
prospects in the camp, and that in a few months it will be, like its 
bo neighbours, one of the important producing mines in the Cobalt 

ct. 

_ The value of the ores in the Cobalt field are maintained at depth ; 
in the opinion of the best Engineers in the camp the values will be 
maintained to a depth of 1,000ft. Two shafts have been sunk on 
England’s Premier property. Considerable stripping on the surface 
has also been done, and seven rich veins have already been located. 
The work already done has shown splendid results, and arrangements 
have already been made to erect the necessary machinery and plant to 
Carry on operations with all possible speed. On the adjoining pro- 
perty assays show 3,000 oz. of silver to the ton; equally good results 
may be looked for from England’s Premier Mine, and dividends may 
‘confidently be expected during the present season. The average cost 
of mining in the Cobalt district does not exceed 10 per cent. of the 
‘values won, and in many cases is much less. 

_At the mt time there are 30 mines in the Cobalt district 
shipping rich ore to the smelters, and 25 more mines have purchased 
machinery for the active development of their properties. 

England’s Premier shares are now dealt in on the London Stock 

change, and application will at once be made for a settlement. 

Intending purchasers should apply to their own Stockbrokers, or 
“orto C. S. Jarvis, the of the Com » Trafal Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.c. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY for Deferred Ordinary 
Stock and Four Per Cent. Debentures respectively 
of the UNITED RAILWAYS OF THE HAVANA AND 
REGLA WAREHOUSES, LIMITED. 


Pursuant to authority conferred by the Board of Directors of the United 
Railways of the Havana and Regla Warehouses, Limited, a corporation organised 
and existing under the Companies Acts of England (hereinafter termed the “ United 
Company”), the undersigned present to the holders of Shares of the Common 
Capital Stock and of Five per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the Havana Central 
Railroad Company, a corporation organised and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey (hereinafter termed the “ Central Company”), an opportunity 
to accept a proposal made by the United Company, for the exchange of such 
Stock and Bonds. 

The Proposal, an original of which is filed with the undersigned and with each 
of the Sub-Depositaries, of whom copies can be obtained, is conditional upon its 
approval by the shareholders of the United Company, as provided therein. 

The Proposal provides that when and as soon as within the period fixed for the 
deposit of securities thereunder, or any extension thereof, there shall be deposited 
with the Depositary or Sub-Depositaries 10,000 Shares of such Common Stock and 
$3,850,000 face value of said bonds, that then the Proposal shall become immed. 
ately operative. 

The Proposal also confers upon the undersigned the power, exercisable in their 
unrestricted discretion, to declare the Proposal operative with respect to either 
class or both classes of deposited securities, on the termination of the period fixed 
for the deposit of securities, or of any extension t , although at such time 
the aggregate amount of securities so deposited shall be less than the amount 
required to be deposited to render the i] a terms. In such 
event, the United Company, conditional upon the approval of its shareholders, 
shall exchange all the securities then d ited of any class with respect to whick 
the Pro is ed operative, and shall give for the securities so taken in 
exchange the Deferred Ordinary Stock and/or Debentures of the United Company 
on the respective bases stated below. 

hen and as soon as the Pro 1 shall become or shall be declared effective, 
with all convenient spsed the directors of the United Company will cause to be 
held a meeting of its shareholders for a date within 21 days thereafter, at which 
b= said Proposal will be presented, in order that the shareholders may take action 
thereupon. 

The United Company is to give in exchange for each $100 of the Common 
Stock of the Central Company exchanged under the pro 47 45. 4d. (being 
$35 at 4.85) in Deferred Ordi Stock of the United pany, and for each 
$1,000 First Mortgage Five per Cent. Bond of the Central Company £206 38. 9d. 
(being $1,0co at 4.85), in Four per Cent. Debentures of the United Company, 
and also £4 2s. 6d. in cash, being the equivalent of interest at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum for six months ending 3oth April, 19¢7, thereon ; and, 
inasmuch as the dates for the payment of interest on the Debentures will 
be 1st January and rst July in each year, the further sum of £1 7s. 6d. in cash will 
also be paid as the equivalent of interest from rst May to 30th June, 1907. 

The Deferred Ordinary Stock of the United Company, which is to be given in 
exchange for the Common Stock of the Central Company, will be part of an issue 
to be made amounting in the aggregate to not more than £600,000. After 8 per cent. 
has been _ in any year on the Ordinary Stock of the United Company, the 
Deferred Ordinary Stock will be entitled, out of the remaining profits available for 
dividend for the same year, to a like dividend, and ome surplus.profits available for 
dividend will be distributed pro rata between the inary and Deferred Ordinary 
Stocks. When the two classes of Stock have received dividends of 8 per cent. for 
two consecutive years, the Deferred Ordinary Stock will become Ordinary Stock 
for all purposes. q 

The Four per Cent. Debentures of the United Company, which are to be given 
in exchange for the First Mortgage Five per Cent. Bonds of the Central Company, 
will be part of an issue to be made amounting in the aggregate to not more than 
42,070,000 ; interest will be payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
? anuary and July of each year, and will run as from the 1st July, 1907. These 


tures will be issued in denominations of £20, £100, £500, and £1, and 
will be in bearer form, but may be snpeened at the option of the holder. ey 
will be payable on the rst May, 1955, but will be redeemable at par by the Company 
at any time on six months’ notice. Debentures, constituting a direct obliga- 
tion of the United Company, will be specifically c ed on the First Mortgage 
Five per Cent. Bonds and Common Stock of the tral Company exchanged 
under this Plan, and a Deed of Trust will be executed by the Company in favour of 
thle Pion 1 is depend he deposit of 
articipation under this in any respect is ent upon the ceposit o 
securities with the Depositary or a Sub-Deposi herein designated, at the office 
of such sitary or Sub-Depositary within such time as may be fixed the 
undersigned. No securities will be received on deposit unless in negotiable form. 
First Mortgage Bonds must carry the coupon maturing May rst, 1907, and all sub- 
sequent coupons. All certificates of Stock must accompanied by proper 
transfers and assignments, executed in blank, and duly stamped. 

This Plan is not intended as a precise outline or statement of the m— to 
— the depositors are referred, and by the provisions of which they wil! be held 
to be bound. 

Deposits of securities will be received on and after the — of April, rgoz, and 
until three o’clock p.m. on the 31st of May, 1907, at the office of the Dopositary, 
Messrs. J. Henry Scuriper & Co., No. 145 Leadenhall Street, Lo " 
England ; and with the Sub-Depositaries, Messrs. Spever & Co., of Pine Street, 
New York, N.Y. ; and the Rovat Bank or CANaDaA, at Montreal, and 


at Ha Cuba. 
— J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. 
Dated, 17th April, 1907. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
La 4 
One Year ... 230 4 


Half Year we O14 we eo OFF 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informea 
immediately. 
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4 May, 1997, 


The Saturday Review. 


“THE VIPER OF MILAN” 
MADE ITS AUTHOR KNOWN 
—— THROUGHOUT THE—— 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


ENGLAND, —The Spectator.—‘‘ For so young a writer Miss Bowen 
shows a remarkable sense of style, which, taken in conjunction 
with her energy and imaginative power, makes her a welcome 
recruit to the ranks of imaginative romancers.” 

SCOTLAND.—The Scotsman. —‘ Afiss Bowen is a new authoress 
who, with this piece of work, must take a prominent place in 
the ranks of present-day novelists.” 

AUSTRALIA, — The Melbourne Argus.—‘‘ Miss Bowen writes 
with unusual picturesqueness for so young an authoress. Her 
style has remarkable qualities. She ts lucid, energetic, and 
bold, and at the same time writes with both grace and fluency. 
She has a vivid, picturesque fashion of describing scenes and 
events, and is surprisingly free from the usual faults of youth, 
exaggeration and a tendency to anti-climax.” 

AMERICA,—The New York Times.—‘‘ 7his sounds like extrava- 
gant praise, but it will be the exceptional person who will not 
be aroused to unwonted enthusiasm by Miss Bowen's work. 
The historical novel had apparently died the final death, but 
Miss Bowen’s manner of approaching its difficulties would seem 
to promise a new era in its existence. . . . She has certainly 
triumphed along unconventional lines.” 


MARJORIE BOWEN’S New Novel, “The Cien 
0’ Weeping,” will be published on Wednes- 
day, May 8. 6s. 


Glen o' Weeping 


A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN TREVENA, 
Author of that popular Dartmoor Story, “ A Pixy in Petticoats.” 


ARMINEL OF THE WEST. 


‘*T have read with great delight a second volume by the author of 
‘ A Pixy in Petticoats.” To be fresh and unconventional, and yet to 
have Devonshire as your /oca/e, is a notable feat, and in ‘ Arminel of 
the West’ Mr. Trevena does this thing.” — Bystander. 

**Mr. John Trevena has written a novel that will win him fame. 
«eeee’ Arminel’ is a romance to read and read again with never- 
ceasing delight.” — Odserver. 

be author gives real life to his Devon combes and copses, 
whilst Arminel’s is a vivid and fascinating figure which would animate 
a far less able and well told story than this.” —Ozslook. 


TEN YEARS OF 
LOCOMOTIVE PROGRESS. 


By GEORGE MONTAGU. 


Demy 8vo. 50 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
The Railway Club Journal says : “A y in ing volume. The author is 
to be congratulated upon the careful way he has the facts and stated 


The Railway Times says: “ It is well and attractively written, and the 
so lucidly that any reader of average 
ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., 

21 & 22 Brooke Street, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF 
ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 17s. net,* 


Vol. 1.—THE EMPIRE BUILDERS. 
Vol. JULIUS CAESAR. 


*,* A history of the age of Czesar from the death of Sulla to the 
Ides of March, covering the critical years in which Roman Imperialism 
definitely asserted its sway over the civilised world, when, by the 
conversion of the Mediterranean into an Italian lake, Italy entered 
upon her historic task as intermediary between the Hellenised East 
and barbarous Europe. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing the publication of ¢ 
beautiful book on the 


WILD FLOWERS ::. BRITISH ISLES 


Illustrated in Colour and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S, 
Revised by J. E. BAGNAL, A.L.S. 


With 75 Plates in Colour, 1 vol. 4to. 30s. net.* [Shortly, 


*,* The exquisite facsimile reproductions of these —_ water. 
colour drawings of British Flora, combined with the terse and simple 
language of the text, make up a work which every lover of Nature 
will feel impelled to own. To the botanist, to the teacher, and to the 
student, its educational value will be apparent at a glance, and this 
work will appeal to them as an indispensable guide. The 75 coloured 
plates illustrate 243 British wild flowers, faithfully drawn and painted 
| from life, reproduced in colours so perfectly as to constitute a triumph 
for artist and printer. 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 
| 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., Author of ‘A History of the 
English Turf.” 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to. 21s. net ; also an Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 100 copies, £3 3s. net.* {May x 


*,* The first complete history ever published of ‘‘ Eclipse” and his owners, the 
Duke of Cumberland, Mr. Wildman, Dennis O'Kelly, and Andrew O'Kelly. 


A COUNTRYSIDE CHRONICLE. 


By 8. BENSUSAN. 
With Illustrations by Carton Moore Park. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 
Can be thoroughly enjoyed from cover to cover.” —S/ectator. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY 
By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net.* 10th. 


*,* The art of the preparation of food is undergoing a poe of evolution, 
and the most eminent of its professors is M. Escoffier. In this work he treatsit 
from a scientific standpoint, and gives ndt*only a large number of his own new 
recipes, but some of the favourite old ones. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN degs fo announce that he will publish a 
New Novel by Mr. E. F. BENSON on Friday, May oth,’ 


THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Paul.” 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WOODS. 
THE INVADER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “ Sons of the Sword.” 6s. 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


GHETTO COMEDIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. With 4 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo. 65. 
“ A book of singular and engrossing interest.” —Spectator. 


KEDDY. A Story of Oxford. 


By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of ‘ Things that are Cxsar's.” 6s. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of tome gl 6s. 
(Third limpression. 
“*& distinguished and remarkable piece of work.”—Morning Post. 4 


OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. 

-By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, Author of “ Pam,” &c. . 

With Coloured Frontispiece by WM. NICHOLSON. 45. [ut-Cat Novels. 
“ A story to linger over and to remember.”— Daily Telegraph. 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, WC. 


Printed for the ey 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


E.C., and Published by Recixnatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
, in the County of London.—Saturday, 4 May, 1907. i 
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